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Making Hogs the lef 1 **.1ness 
URING recent months the ope ° the commonly accepted ratio of 1 to 
importance of the swine Striking results ON AH Of70 farm 13. Through American Agriculturist, 
industry as a factor in our , which goes into so many thousands 
national success has _ at- described by John Begg of farm homes, I want to give the 
tracted the attention of methods followed on the splendid 
those in authority of our national farm of one of northwestern Ohio’s 


affairs as never before. In fact, I have no recollection of ever having 
seen so much anxiety concerning the supply of pork and pork products 
as we have during the last few months. As a nation concerned for 
our own safety we begin to realize how large a factor the hogs of this 
country may be in tiding us over this present crisis by furnishing the 
necessary amounts of fats and cured meats that are absolutely neces- 
sary to meet war requirements and at the same time supply the de- 
mands for domestic consumption. 

These conditions have undoubtedly been the principal causes that 
have held prices so steady and also at so high a standard since last fall. 
With a large per cent of our last year’s corn crop rendered unfit for 
shipping by the last fall’s frost we naturally looked for a decided slump 
in hog prices as soon as those fed on the new crop began to arrive in 
the large markets of the country. But such has not been the case. The 
margin between the price of fat hogs and new corn is wider than it 
has been for years, if I remember rightly; and at present there seems 
to be very little prospect of this margin becoming any more narrow 
before all the unmerchantable corn is converted into meat products, 

This has been and is a good thing for the farmers. Many, however, 
are a little apprehensive as to the future when they get all their soft 
corn used up and have to feed corn that is marketable. Many fear 
that when summer comes a break 


most successful and thrifty live stock raisers and feeders, William 
Basinger. Mr Basinger was born and raised amid such practical farm 
conditions that it developed his natural instincts for handling live stock 
to such a degree as to bring him success. His farm, owned in part by 
himself and part by his father, consists of 320 acres of good land, situ- 
ated about three miles from a good local market, and is about all 
tillable. He practices a rotation of crops, mainly corn, oats or wheat, 
and clover. 
Markets Most Crops on Hoot 


He keeps enough live stock to consume all grain crops except wheat, 
and buys a large amount of ccrn and oats each year to finish his live 
stock. He generally feeds from 150 to 250 head of hogs each year, in 
addition to his other kinds of live stock. When I visited him recently 
he had the smallest number of hogs in his feed lots that he has had at 
that season for several years. He had just marketed the bulk of his 
summer and fall hogs and those on hand, some 50 in number, were run- 
ning afte. a fine bunch of feed cattle. When I told him that I wanted 
some of his experiences in feeding for publication in American Agricul- 
turist, as an inducement for other farmers to increase their pork prod- 
ucts, he cheerfully consented to give me such data as would tend to 

encourage others in that line of 





in prices may come and they 
will not realize as much for their 
corn as they would had they sold 
it at the elevators. Any careful 
feeder of hogs knows that the 
cheapest and easiest method of 
producing pork feeding 
hogs on corn and grass during 
the season of the year when both 
are to be had. And hogs when 
eared for as they should be, and 
have the run of good grass, will 
pay for both grass and corn, even 
though the ratio in price of hogs 
and corn may be a little below 
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- business, He stated at the out- 
set that he was not a breeder of 
live stock, although he kept sev- 
eral brood sows to raise apart 
from his feeders. His general 
practice is to purchase from 
farmers in his community 
many as he wants to feed each 
year. His purchases are largely 
made in early spring or summer. 
His idea is that he gets larger 
profits from summer feeding on 
grass and corn than from any 
other method. He makes an 
[To Page 493.] 
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Tucking It Onto the Farmer 


\ bie increase in wages for those working in 
transportation is expected to be granted by the 
rovernnment. It may even date from January 
1, and thus give them in back pay more than 
=100,000,000, In order to meet this increase the 
railroads may have to advance freight rates still 


, farmers will pay a 
hauled from or 


the 


that 
The stuif 
large proportion of 


further, This mean 
part of the bill, 
constitutes a 


lara 


to tarms 


nation’s freight. 

To make the farmer pay more freight without 
giving him a chance to get more for his crops 
“won't go down.” He simply cannot stand it 
to have higher freights and other advancing 
costs tucked on to him, while the price of his 
grain, wool, ete, is fixed by the government. The 
only way to remedy this situation is for the 
fixed price to take into account all these in- 
creased charges. 

Of course it is now too late for the oflicial 
price to materially increase the area or yield 
of the 1918 wheat crop, but if that price is fixed 
upon terms which prove to be unprofitable to 
the grower, how serious may be the reduction 
in the area sown this autumn to winter wheat! 
Farmers have patriotically increased the area of 


other grains, but they did it in the 

that they would at least get a fair 
show from the government in the matter of 
prices. We are still in hopes that such will be 
the result. 


heat and 


Agriculture in Federal Reorganization 

The 
all government 
to co-ordinate them for largest efliciency during 
the This unprecedented authority is con- 
ferred upon him by the Overman Dill, just now 
after de- 
principle, because 


reorganize 
and 


power to 
and 


has 
departments 


president now 


agencies 
war. 
being enacted by months of 
bate. We have 
it paves the way for the abolition of sinecures, 
duplication of offices and of effort, also redtape, 
For instance, it is now rearrange 
certain activities of the federal departments of 
agriculture, of labor and the food administra- 
tion, so as to get better results at less expense of 


congress 


favored its 


possible to 


time, effort and money. Indeed, the new pow- 
ers cited remove most of the causes of red- 
tane and bureaucratic routine. Those things 
made government work slow, cumbersome, exX- 
pensive. 

It will not do to expect too much at once. 
But under this present authority government 


administration test. 
If it proves more eflicient and less expensive than 


will be put to the supreme 


private or corporate management, not only will 
the government continue to encroach upon pri- 
vate business during the war, but also upon the 


return of peace. On the other hand, if federal 
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operation proves unsatisfactory there will be a 
profound reaction in favor of a return to private 
and corporate ownership and operation of in- 
dustry. The Overman bill gives a fair field to 
much that in former times was called socialism. 
In these days no one cares what it is called, if 
the result is to help win the war. 


Increasing Use of Dairy Products 

Every person interested in cows will be glad to 
know that federal and state food administrators 
appear to be working diligently now to increase 
the consumption of dairy products. The neces- 
sity for this was emphasized to Mr Hoover by 
this and other farm papers three months ago. 
Since then food officials have been busily doing 
what they could to counteract their previous 
policy of reducing the consumption of dairy 
products. The public was so patriotic that, when 
it was told six months and a year ago to use less 
milk, butter and in order to conserve 
these foods for our military forces and allies, 
the result was a falling off in the consumption. 
With the freshening of spring cows the surplus 
of milk increased much faster than usual 
because of this decreased consumption. 

The public will be quick to learn that dairy 
produce is no longer banned. With the co- 
operation of food oflicials, committees the 
press it should be possible to not only restore 
the consumption of dairy foods but greatly to 
increase them. 

Our attention has been called by the Ameri- 
ean Red Cross to the relief kits it is sending to 
American Germany, consisting of 
2% pounds corned beef, two pounds bread, one 
pound biscuits, one pound sugar, three-quarters 
pound pork and one-fifth pound cocoa, 
one pound coffee, one pound oleomargarine, one- 
half pound soap and 50 cigarets. This kit, of 
course, would be vastly improved by substitut- 


cheese 


has 


and 


prisoners in 


beans, 


ing cheese for oleo, because the cheese will keep 
If any fat 
is to be included, let it be in the form of butter 
rather than oleo. We that the list 


better and is much more nutritious, 


understand 


quoted is varied from time to time to include 
salt, chocolate, rice, candy, evaporated milk and 
dried fruits. We have taken this matter up 


with the American Red Cross in an effort to have 
it used as freely as possible, not only condensed 
miilk and butter, but also cheese. 

We have called to the attention of the 
war and navy depariments the fact that there is 
xlucts in the United States, 
and have asked these departments to increase 
their orders for these The war depart- 
ment replies as follows: 


also 


a surplus of dairy p: 


goods. 


You are 
manner 


advised that the army is by no means or 
using Oleomarearine to exclusion of butter 
and cheese The art ration provides for one-half 
ounce butter and one-half ounce oleomargarine per 
man per day Approximately equal quantities of oleo- 
marcarine and butter are used by our forces abroad 


as well as at home Perhaps the amount of butter 
consumed will slightly exceed that of oleomargarine. 
As to cheese, largé quantities of this nourishing 
food product are being used. This office is encourag- 
ing the use of cheese to offset some of the meat 
used, beef being continually harder to obtain. By 


authority of the Acting Quartermaster General, 
(Signed) J. W. MeIntosh, Lieut Col, Q M Corps, N A, 
Subsistence Division. 


A good live stock man who has followed 
feeding investigations closely remarked the 


other day, “Fe 
seems from all 
these investigations 
that in practically every case the more silage 
you get into the animal the more profit you get 
out of him.” It is true, not only with steers, but 
with dairy cattle. It is more true now, with 
concentrates sky high, than it has ever been 
before. yreat numbers of men in the dairy 
sections will feed silage all summer this year, 
and have in active service at least two silos. 
Having had pointed out to him this great guide- 
post to prosperity, surely no feeder or dairyman 
vill go through another year without a silo. 


Silage the Mother of Profits 


A foreign enemy, this time the oriental peach 
moth, threatens to invade, and the bureau of en- 
tomology is preparing 
an exhaustive campaign 
against this destructive 
insect. In fact, it is believed it was really in- 
troduced several years ago through shipment of 
flowering peaches and cherries from Japan. Of- 
ficially announced that fruit growers in many 


Watch for Peach Moth 





states, particularly east of the Mississippi anq 
north of Florida are asked to carefully watch 
for the work of this moth, which 
only peaches and cherries, but also appies 


attac¢l not 


ihe 


insect is already present or suspected in New 
York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsyl ia, 
Delaware, Maryland and the Virginias. The 


in co-operation with 
“suspects” detected by ruit 


work will be state ento- 
mologists. Any 
growers in their own orchards should be at once 
reported to state authorities. 


Every Scrub Is Pro-German 

Every scrub animal on the farm these days— 
hog, cow or chicken, is giving aid and comfort 
to the legions of the kaiser. He eats precious 
food and requires a certain amount of even more 
precious labor, and in return gives a low per- 
centage of efficient return, either as pork, milk, 
beef or eggs. 

The man who substitutes well-bred stuff for 
his scrubs these days is serving the country and 
furthering his own interests. It is not a thing 
requiring such heavy investment of cash to get 
good animals, The chief thing that it requ 
is the disposition to do better and constantly 
improve. Far better keep a few profitable, good 
ones than a whole lot of poor ones that eat their 
heads off. 


ires 


Syrup from Sorghum 

Sorghum is being advocated as a crop to be 
grown to aid in the present sugar shortage, as 
syrup can be made from it in small farm mills 
at low cost, The crop up to harvest time has 
much the same eare as corn, and the two crops 
have soil and climatic requirements, 
Seed can be bought from most seedsmen, as the 
crop is rather widely grown as forage for farm 
animals. The Ohio station recommends Early 
Amber for northern sections. Early Orange 
matures a little later. As forage, these varieties 
yield about the same as corn, that is, 10 to 15 
tons to the acre. 

Preparation and cultivation of the ground 
are the same for both crops, but sorghum suc- 
much better on well-drained soils 
dium fertility than on either thin clay or muck 

} 
I 


similar 


ceeds of me- 


soil. The seed is usually planted about |! inch 
deep, in rows 36 to 42 inches apart. Six to cight 
seeds are dropped in a hill, and the stall! re 


When frost th t- 
more below the 


later thinned to four to six. 
ens the tops are cut a foot or 


head, and the blades are stripped from the 
stalks. The cane is then cut close to the ground, 
piled horizontally and covered with the blades 


or with straw until hauled to the mill. Vhen 
shocked like corn the sugar in the sorghum is 
converted into an unavailable during the 
drying and dirt adheres to the stalks. 

The juice is extracted from sorghum cane by 
passing it between iron rollers. Farm mills for 
this purpose, for two horses or a small engine, 
cost $50 to $75. The juice is boiled down in 
shallow pans like those used in making maple 
syrup. Yields of more than 100 gallons of syrup 
to the acre are reported, 


form 


Rye for Fall Pasture 

Rye seeded as a cover crop in cornfields ca 
frequently be utilized for late fall and early 
spring pasture, or can be allowed to mature and 
be hogged down with satisfactory results. At 
the last cultivation of corn, rye can be seeded at 
the rate of six to eight pecks per acre. It will 
furnish nutritious pasturage by fall in favorable 
seasons. In the spring the crop may be used 
for pasture or plowing under, or hogs may be 
safely turned into the field after the grain is 
thorougbly ripe. 

Six pigs averaging 44 pounds in weight were 
fed on a quarter of an acre of rye for 49 days at 
the Ohio station. During this time they made 
an average daily gain of half a pound. While 
hogging down the rye the pigs were fed a fifth 
of a pound of tankage apiece daily. Rye as a 
general rule cannot compete with corn for hos- 
ging down. It may be substituted economicaily 
for corn when it is difficult to harvest and 
thresh, and when its price per pound is about 
the same as that of corn, as may be experienced 
some seasons. : 





j HERE is, I am convinced,no money- 
, aa producing line connected with the 
. j farm from which the returns are 
IB so satisfactory and certain as that 
of a well-producing apple orchard. 
Yet as I pass about the country I 
find that altogether too many of the country 
people buy their winter’s supply of apples, or go 
without them entirely. Not long since I visited 
a certain York state farm. This farm is con- 
sidered modern in every respect; they have 
their milking machine, electric lights and a fine 
water system, and the manager and owner prides 
himself upon his ability to run the place at its 
highest efficiency; yet he is paying $4 a barrel 
for apples. There is not an apple, pear, plum 
. or cherry tree on the place, neither is there a 
1 grapevine or a berry patch. 
; 
; 





I asked him about this matter and his reply 
was: “Oh, I suppose this farm would produce 
as good apples or small fruit as could be found 
anywhere, but it takes such trees so long to 
T come into bearing. I never seem to find the 
. time to set an orchard out.” Had he done this 
: when he purchased the farm, some 12 years or 

so ago, he might have had an excellent orchard 

today, one bringing him in a goodly profit with 

little labor or expense aside from picking and 
' marketing the fruit. 


Points as to Location 


To begin with, for my orchard I chose a shel- 
tered and well-drained location, I found that 
practically all the heavy autumn winds were’ 
west winds, so for that reason I chose a plot of 
land which had a natural protection on the west. 
Had I not been able to find such a location on my 
) farm which was naturally so protected I would 
have set out, along with the setting of my or- 
chard, a row of some fast growing trees along 
the west side for a windbreak. However, find 
out first the nature of the prevailing autumn 
wind. 

My orchard slopes toward the south and east. 
This might be a very good thing for one com- 
munity and a very poor thing for another. My 
farm is located near a large lake, which keeps 
the air cold well up into the spring; therefore 
my trees do not begin to bud, in spite of its 
slope to the south, until all danger of frost is 
passed. If I lived where spring frosts were 
prevalent I would prefer that my orchard slope 
to the north, thus the 


well when transferred to a cold climate, but I did 
not care to take the risk. These trees I set 
out in rows 45 feet each way. There is a great 
difference in opinion regarding the proper dis- 
tance which should exist between apple trees. 

If I were setting out a new orchard the trees 
would not be placed nearer than in the old or- 
chard, and where one is not cramped for space 
they should be given even more room. More 
space means the orchard can be more easily 
cultivated, the fruit will color better and ripen 
earlier and the branches will develop with 
greater strength where they do not run in 
among one another. In making the holes I used 
powder blasts and I am satisfied that this is 
much better than the spade-dug hole for fruit 
growing. It loosens the dirt up for yards about 
the hole and thus gives the newly set tree a 
better chance. 


Much Spraying the Thing 


These young trees I sprayed once each year 
until they came into bearing, and from then 
until the present time I have always practiced 
spraying twice each season, once just before the 
full bloom and again just as the blossom is 
falling and the fruit setting. From the very 
beginning I have always kept a close watch over 
my orehard for grubs, worm nests, scales and 
suckers, each of which is removed and destroyed 
just as soon as discovered. 

As to pruning, I have always been rather free 
with the saw and knife. Experience has proved 
to me that more orchards are ruined by under- 
pruning rather than overpruning. I go through 
my orchard each year and remove all dead and 
diseased branches. I also cut away where the 
branches have become so thick as to keep the 
sun out and thus prevent the proper coloring 
of fruit. I do much of the pruning during the 
season when the sap is in the ground—if pos- 
sible soon after the final freeze for winter. 

Before beginning to gather the fruit I go 
through my orchard and look over each tree 
thoroughly to see if I can discover any weak 
branches or splitting crotches. If they are found 
I prop them securely and then just as soon as 
the fruit is picked I remove all danger of further 
breaking by bolting through them to the main 
part of the tree or to some larger and stronger 
branch. Each autumn I scrape the scale-bark 
from the butt of each tree. A common hoe is 


Making Apples a Paying Crop 


; Steps followed by the McDowells of New York 
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an excellent implement for doing this. These 
seales make, when allowed to remain on the tree, 
a wonderfully fine winter home for worms and 
insects. They should be gathered up and burned 
after removing, In the spring I spray the butt 
of each tree with whitewash. Painting over 
with a whitewash brush is better than not to go 
over them at all, but a strong spray does the 
work best and reaches places which might other- 
wise go unsprayed. 

I remove the ripened fruit from the trees just 
as soon as it has colored properly. It is very 
seldom that I find it advisable to pick all the 
fruit at one time. In some instances I have been 
over my orchard as many as six times before I 
found the last of the fruit to have a marketable 
color. My apples are packed and sold in the 
market as ‘“‘A No 1” and “‘B Grade.” The former 
is the very best which the orchard will produce, 
perfect in size, color and shape. These are 
packed in half bushel crates and sold through a 
wholesale house. The other grade is packed 
in barrels and sold for the best price I can se- 
cure of the local apple buyer. 


Rye and Vetch as Soiling Crops 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
Soiling crops for moderate, good-sized dairies 
located near large centers of population and on 
high-priced land are both practical and economi- 
cal. The crops best suited for this purpose are 
rye and winter vetch, seeded in the fall, which 
give the earliest available green feed; oats and 
Canada peas, seeded early in the spring for 
somewhat later feed; sorghum and cowpeas, 
seeded the last half of May for late soiling pur- 
poses; and corn, both sweet and field, for very 
late summer ‘feed. Soy beans may also be used, 
and can be grown alone or with corn. 

These crops may be supplemented advan- 
tageously with alfalfa and clover. The former 
may generally be cut three times during the 
season, and the latter twice each season. By 
adjusting the acreage and the time of planting 
a succession of green crops may be provided 
from early spring to late fall. 

In arranging for soiling crops it should be 
kept in mind that from 50 to 70 pounds of green 
matter per cow will be required daily, depend- 
ing on whether the soiling crop is to supply all 
or only a part of the roughage. Knowing the 
length of period when 








buds would not begin to 











open so soon. 

My choice of varieties 
are Northern Spy, Green- 
ing, Baldwin and Spitz- 
enburg, all well known 
and well liked. My young 
trees I purchased from 
a well-known nursery, 
and one which was lo- 
cated in a northern cli- 
mate. A tree grown in 

























a mild climate may do 


















each crop will be avail- 
able and the _ probable 
yield per acre, one may 
calculate how large an 
acreage may be required 
of the several crops to 
provide for a dairy or a 
given number of cows. 







For Novices without ex- 
perience it is poor policy 
to engage in poultry keep- 
ing on a large scale. 
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Where Apples Are a Leading Farm Crop 


In the picture at the left at the bottom is shown the McDowell home, and over it a corner of the orchard. 
are views of orchard trees making ready for the apple harvest later in the year. 


is complete without its orchard. And, brethren, 


Whether there are few or many 





To the right, top and bottom, 


why not? 
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Field and 
Garden 
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Tomatoes on Stakes 
M. G. KAINS 
One neighbors 1 
rood deal of trouble in growing 
in the old-fashioned way 
the stems trail on the ground 
the fruit would decay badly. 
tried several methods of trellising 
Staking, but nothing until last year 
satisfactor iuse it either re- 
too much attention 
effort to ither the fruit Or- 
stakes would blow 
too much; wires 
too much bother 
¢; and so on. 
tried last year ] 
gratifying results, It 
etting the plants. 
These t feet apart each way 
so cultivation be given in two 
directions until the plant ran to 
toy Then four stakes about 6 feet 
long loosely fastened together at 
the top with a stout wire were pl iced 
o ench plant had a stake 
T) were then tied 
the stake and the tying was rept 
twice as the season advanced. 
the field consisted of a lot of 
posted wigwams, each formed by 
stakes and the vines growing 
them. 

The lower leaves 
pruned off so as to 
lation of air and to admit abundance 
sunlight. As each four plants 
slanted toward a central point, and as 
the rows were straight in each direc- 
tion acorss the field, there was ample 
space in which to walk and to carry a 


of my is 
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let- 
be- 
Ile 
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cause 
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much 
dinary 
would cost 
irings were 
expensi\ 
thod he 
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en 
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ot 
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100 ely to 
ated 


Thus 


a) tems 


four- 
four 
upon 


shoots were 
free circu- 


and 


five a 


of 


half bushel basket on each arm with- 
out striking any obstruction. Best of 
all, however, the fruit was almost 


wholly free from the decay which had 
been so troublesome when the plants 
were allowed to sprawl on the ground. 


At the close of the season the 
strings were cut, the stakes lifted four 
together and stored As the wood is 
cypress it is expected these stakes will 
last for many years. They show prac- 
tically no sign of injury from one sea- 
son's work. 


Bean Growers Organize 


A, Hi, PULVER, NEW YORK 


The bean growers of Genesee county 
have organized what is thought to be 
the first county bean asso- 
ciation in the state. 
formed at Batavia and 
members. A governing 
ing of one member trom 
3 towns and five members at large, 
will direc the association affairs, the 
latter members being Charles E. 
Shepard of Putnam Settlement, 
Charles H. Griffin of Oakfield, Fred 
G. Gardener of Alexander, ¢ les 
lood Bethany, and J. C. Bodie of 
Iivron. The 15-town idvisory com- 
mittees will name the other members. 
it is expected that the Malcolm can- 
ning plant of Marion, after a close- 
down lasting nearly two years, will 
open next month with new equipment 
ndded and some enlargement to the 
plant. Business ceased at the cannery 
soon after the death of the owner, 
the late J. B. Malcolm 

rarmers generally in 
York are not taking any 
to the new-stvle time. 
that it Ldy 
convenience, especially 
farms where milk must now reach 
the m train at so early an hour on 
time that milking must be done 
morning by artificial light. The 

inconvenience, they say, will 
come with the July, August and Sept- 
ember harvests. Then the hired men 
must continue to do their milking an 
hour earlier. On many days the hay, 
and beans that have been cut 
ire not free from dew till from 1 or 
2pm by sun time, and cutting short, 
by an hour daily, the time for putting 


growers’ 
recently 
with SO 
board, consist- 
each of the 


t was 
starts 


oe 
naPrie 
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western New 

too kindly 
Many insist 
proving a great in- 
on the dairy 


is alre 


lx 
eun 
in the 
worst 


wheat 


up dry produce is, according to many 
farmers, going to occasion much lo 
and trouble. 

Shipments of old stock white po- 
tatoes from western New York are 


still moderate, despite special govern- 
ment appeals to move the tubers. The 
movement was 100 cars from April 20- 
“6, making a season total of 2707 cars 
for this district. The slow movement 
is attributed to reluctance to haul at 
present prices and rush of spring 
work. The price rules at around $1.10 


had a 


to $1.15 bulk per 100 pounds; round 
white United States grade No The 
government warns that the grower 
who does not sell his surplus now 
while the potato campaign is on is 
in danger of having to keep it, or sell 
at a lower later. 


Mill Feed Retail Profits 


price 


Howard Heinz, food administrator 
for Pennsylvania, has issued the fol- 
lowing rules governing profits which 
will be permitted retail dealers in 
mill feeds in that state: A retail 
dealer shall in no case make more 
than a reasonable profit, and in no 
case shall be charged more for wheat 
mill feeds in original packages than 
the margin prescribed below over the 
delivered cost to him of the particu- 
lar wheat mill feed sold. 

(1) Where one or more farmer: 
purchase in advance of delivery in 
full carloads, take delivery at car and 
pay cash when retail dealer is re- 
quired to meet sight draft $1 a ton, 
plus demurrage, if any. 

(2) Where one or more farmers 
purchase in advance of delivery in full 
carloads, take delivery at car and pay 
cash for it on delivery—S1.50 a ton, 
plus demurrage, if any. 

(3) Where farmer purchases and 
takes delivery at car and pays cash 
for it on delivery in ton lots or more, 
but less than carlots $2 a ton. 

(4) Where farmer purchases and 


takes delivery at car and pays for it 
on delivery in lots than one ton, 
$2.50 a ton. 

(5) Sale ex-warchouse in lots of one 
ton or more, $4 a ton. 

(G) Sale ex-warehouse in 
less than one ton, $5 a ton. 

(7) One dollar may be added to the 
foregoing margins when sale is made 
on credit, or at dealer's option the le- 
gal r of interest may be charged. 

The United States food administra- 
tion suggests that it may be practicable 
to provide further that $1 be deducted 
from the margins prescribed in 5 and 
from the margins prescribed in 5 to 
G, when the retailer buys on credit 
and the jobbers’ margin is 


thereby 
increased $1 a ton by special feed 
rule 7. 


less 


lots of 


ite 
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should be again turned end for end 
and faced in the same direction as 
the young swarm. After seven or 
eight days the old colony is moved 
to a new location. This gives the 
young swarm a desirable reinforce- 
ment of all the field workers from the 
removed old colony, and _ prevents 
second and third swarms from the 
latter. 


Another reason why a young swarm 
should be hived as soon as possible is 
the liability of another swarm issuing 
while the first one is still hanging in 
the tree. In nine cases out of 10 
they would unite, which might not be 
desirable. 

When the hive for the young swarm 
is being prepared, the super that 
on the old hive ‘is removed and placed 
on the new one before the young 
swarm is hived. By reducing the 
working forces of the old colony first 
by swarming and then again when be- 


is 


ing removed to a new location, no 
Super is needed for the remaining 


Season, unless a late honey-flow is be- 
ing expected. 
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The War Finance Corporation jg 
of the very big things launcheg 
government and is to be speedily 
into operation. With 


= a Capit 
$500,000,000 supplied by the condi 
ment it is possible with this back 


ground to make loans up to & lim 
six times that amount. Loans endian 
the supervision of the capita] inl 
committee of the corporation P 
properly secured, are to hy made ¢ 
concerns engaged in business identi 
fied with the production and support 
of war industries, supplies, operations 
ete. The capital issues committee, 
passing upon requests for loans, ig no 
a part of the corporation. The seers. 
tary of the treasury is an €X-Officig 
director. 


Quality of Cream is affected py 
factors which lower its \ . 
given in the cream station. 
given on the farm. 


two 
ilue—eare 
and care 
A room suitable 


for handling dairy products should be 
located ona well-drained Diece of 
ground, at least 5) feet from any 
stable, barnyard, oil shed, or stmila 


place. 























tobacco, use the Moline Foot Guid 


other cultivator. 
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G. C, GREINER 
For less experienced beekeeper 
the practice of letting the bees swarm 


the 


| 
Hiving the Young Swarm | 
| 


according to nature's law or natural 
swarming is best adapted to his en- 
vironments. Hiving the young 
swarms during swarming season 
forms, therefore, the unavoidable | 
part of his honey-producing venture. | 
A young swarm is always hived as 
soon as it is fairly well clustered, the 
chance of absconding being reduced | 
to 2 minimum. From the time the | 


swarm issues, and even before, scouts | 
are sent out to look for a_ suitable 
place, where they can establish their 


new home, and when such is found 
they return to the clustered swarm 
and lead them away. When once 
started nothing will stop them. 

If the tree on which the young 
swarm has clustered is of no great 
importance, the limb can be cut off 
and carried with the bees to the hive 
they are to occupy. Shaking them 


upon the ground in front of the hive, 
or still better, leaning the limb 
against the hive, finishes the job. 
Shaking upon the ground will 
them to enter their hive more quickly, 
but the greater disturbance will 
sometimes cause the queen to take 
wing again and lead the swarm back 
to the spot where they clustered the 
first time, making a _ second hiving 
necessary. They are also liable to ab- 
scond when on the wing again. 
Hive Swarm by Old Stand 

It is most profitable to hive a young 
swarm on the stand of the old one, 
while the latter set end for end 
beside the old stand. When the fly- 
ing bees from the parental hive have 
united with the young swarm, which 
will be in a day or two, the former 


cause 


is 





get a cultivator which will 





OR cultivating crops planted 
in narrow rows such as peas 
or beans or for wide row 
crops such as corn, potatoes and 


Cultivator. With it you will do a better 
job and do it much easier than with any 
In addition, you will 


Use the Moline Foot Guide Cultivator 


For Wide or Narrow Rows 


these operations may be made while 
the Moline Foot Guide Cultivator is in 
motion. These splendid features, the 
strong steel, light construction and the 
complete equipment, make the Moline 
e Foot Guide remarkably effective and 
satisfactory in the field. 

heels can be adjusted from 32 to 
44 inches apart. 
A great variety of spring 





outlast any other. 

Pivot wheels give the op- 
erator absolute and quick 
control over the gangs. . In 
addition the operator can 
easily change the space 
between the gangs; adjust 
the gangs for depth; hinge 
the pole to regulate the front 
shovels for depth or to bal- 
ance the cultivator. Any of 


Cutters. 





Salient Six 
_, eee 


(MOLINE LINE | 


Corn Planters. Cotron Plant- 
ers. Cultivators, Corn Binders, 
Grain Binders. Grain Drills, 
Harrows. Hay Loaders, Hay 
Rakes, Lime Sowers, Listers. 
Manure Spreaders. Mowers, 
Plows (chilled and steel) Reap- 
ers. Scales. Seeders. Stalk 
Tractors. 
Trucks. Wagons and Stephens 


trip and pin break shovels 
can be furnished. In addi. 
tion such attachmentsas disc 
hilling, hilling shovels, spring 
trip center, spring tooth'center 
and tobacco attachments can 
be furnished. 

Ask your Moline dealer 
about this splendid cultiva- 
tor or write us for full infor. 
mation. 


Farm 





Automobiles. 





MOLINE PLOW CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY 








MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmers’ big questions, 
How can I grow crops with less 
expense ? How can I save in plant- 
ing potatoes? How make high 
priced seed gofarthest? The 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 


solves the labor problem and makes 
the best use of high priced seed. 
Means §5 to $50 extra profit per acre, 
Every seed piece in its place 
and only one. Saves 1 to2 “a 
bushels seed per acre, Uni- 
form depth; even 
spacing. We make 
afull Fine of potato 
machinery. Send 
for booklet today. 
No Misses 
No Doubles 


Bateman M’f’gCo., Box 32B, Grenloch, N.J, 


OTTAWA KEROSENE ENGINES | 


Latest design. Durable, Powerful, Reliable, 
Massive. Built todo hard, heavy work—togive lasting 
Service, Uses Cheapest Fuel. Pulls 25 to 50% more 
































H-P. than rated, Shipped on three 
months’ tri Easy terms. Sizes 
lis to DH 10-Year 
Guarantee. Book 
pa — postal gets it, t 
WA MFG. CO. 
1051 King St., Ottawa, Kans, Book 


Cabbage & Tomato Plants 


500,000 Cabbage Plants (field grown) —Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, Early Summer, All 
Pare: 








Head Early, $2.00 per 1000; 500, $1.25. Ready now. el post 
or express. 500,000 Tomato Plants (field grown) — Earliana, 
Chalk’s Jewel, Success, Matchless, Stone, $2.00 1000 ; 500, 
$1.25. Ready May 15th. Parcel Post or express. ‘otted Tomato 
and Egg Plants (shipped in paper pots)—Earliana, Bonny Best, 
Chalk’s Jewel, Matchless, Stone, $2.50 100; 50, $1.50. Ex- 
=. Price list free. F Ww. LLE & SONS, Chester, 
Jersey. (20 years Wholesale Vegetable Plant Growers.) 








Position Wanted 
By a 


y 
Thoroughly Proficient,General Farm 
and Private Estate Manager of prov 
en ability and exceptional! record. 


Present position includes successful mam 
agement of one of the most extensive @ 
prominent private estates in the East 


Well qualified in Construction, ingue® 
ments, reclamation of soil and anmmas 


WILLARD BEST, Claverack, N.Y. 
sere 


DRILLING 
WELL PRs* WELL) 
iach 1 . Cash or east ' 
thy = ey ana yay Ree all purposes 
Write for Circular | 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, Ff 
a_i 


CASH for OLD FALSE TEETH 


$15.00 per 














| 





















Don’t matter if broken. I pay $2.00 to Slo) a) 
also cash for old gold, silver, platinii. OOo ig 
and old gold jewelry. il send cash bs ‘approral @ 


and will hold goods 10 days for sende! he 
my price. Mail to L. Mazer, 2007 8. 5th St., Phil 


a 


TYRE 











INSY DE TYRES Inner Ag 
Auto Tires. Double. miles 








. be sure to Be 
When You Write Beers Ae 
Advertisers know where 





plies come from 
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Prevent Gullying in Orchard 
M. G. KAINS, LONG ISLAND 


go an orchard was set 


Two years a 
on rolling land, the north end of which 
slopes SO mut h that during summer 
several small gullies were cut by 
y The owner had 


gownpours of rain. J 
kept the land bare because that is the 
recognized “good practice.”” He did 
pot calculate upon the washing, which 
was so great, as a whole, that on the 
level land at the base of the slope the 
geposit of soil shortened the trunks of 
fruit trees 2 to + inches, 

When I was placed in charge of the 
orchard last spring I suggested that 
the slope be seeded down to a green 
manure crop, preferably red clover, 
because I was sure that would stop 
the washing. Unfavorable weather 
and press of work prevented prepar- 
ing and sowing the land and in the 
meantime a volunteer crop of wild 
radish took possession. As this crop, 
like others of its relatives, the mus- 
tards, has the effect of working our 
gtherwise insoluble phosphoric acid, 
and as the stand was very thick, I sug- 
gested that it be mowed when in blos- 
som and the tops allowed to remain 
where they fell. 

The results were excellent. From 
the time the wild radish was' about 4 
inches high until the close of the sea- 
sn there was no washing on that 
slope. Part of the area, strips 15 to 
18 feet wide between the trees, was 
plowed for truck crops, such as toma- 
toes, late cabbage and bush beans, 
which were planted or sown in late 
May. As we had difficulty in making 
a good job of plowing because of the 





vid radish, which was large and rooty, 
I would plow earlier another time. 
But otherwise I am much pleased 
vith the method of preventing the 


erosion of the slope. When the plow- 
ing just referred to was done the tree 
rows were not touched so there were 
strips 5 or 6 feet wide in which the 
wild radish and other weeds were al- 
lbwed to grow through the season. 
These strips were sufticient to check 
erosion during the fall and early win- 
terand I have no doubt will be useful 
this spring also. Of course, I would 
rather have clover, at least until the 
trees might suffer from getting too 
much nitrogen, ‘but when one can’t 
get what he wants he should be glad 
to accept the next best thing. 





Strawberries in New Jersey 

Cc. A. V., ATLANTIC COUNTY, N J 

In this section of southern New 
Jersey the variety on which the repu- 
tition of Hammonton growers rests 
isBig Joe. The land ought to be low, 
and well drained. Before strawberry 
plants are set out, the ground should 
be planted to some: hoed crop for two 
years, SO weeds will be kept down the 
frst year the plants are set out. 

The land is worked fine by repeated 
harrowings and dragged off smooth. 
The plants are set 16 to 18 inches 
‘part in 4-foot rows. The rows are 
made by following a line, and plants 
St with a trowel. Generally our land 


‘Stich enough from the fertilizing of 


Previous years to grow dandy matted 
Mws of plants. If growth is not 
sulliciently strong, 250 pounds of high- 
grade fertilizer is scattered near the 
Plants and hoed in. As soon as the 
field is set out it is cultivated with a 
Rarrow-tooth cultivator, and after 
Plants are well rooted it is worked 
ver with a weeder. It is cultivated 
every week and hoed, just behind the 
Cultivator, Jn early winter the spots 
snare frosts are liable to heave out 
the plants are mulched with coarse 
— or frosted corn fodder. 

p Sere begins about June 15 with 
on, oe Dut earlier with other kinds, 
ad continues until July 4. The beds 
@ almost + feet wide and are picked 
ee pickers, one on ez side. 
ust after the picking the weeds are 
ed up by hand and soon after that 
eld is cultivated. The same 
S picked two and three years. 
‘berries are usually followed 
after the last picking, 
are plowed under and 


h 


ms 
Straw 
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Horticulture 


then sown to rye or clover the same 
fall. I believe the only way to raise 
heavy crops of berries is to use plenty 
of hard wood ashes when potash is 
hard to get. We grow other kinds of 
strawberries, but find the Big Joe 
beats them all in yield and price, the 


Dunlap included. We have received 
from the Atlantic City trade as high 


as $10 for a 32-quart crate; who can 
beat that? 


Fruited the First Season 
MAURICE KNOTT, ADAMS COUNTY, PA 
Last spring I planted an orchard 

and a berry patch and enjoyed some 
fruit before midsummer. Surely that’s 
quick enough for anyone. ‘To be sure, 
the trees, which were one and two- 
year-old stock, bore nothing, but they 
promised to do their bit, a small bit 
of course, this, season. The small 
fruits will do much better. Much of 
the success in this making a begin- 
ning was due to the nurseryman who 
sold me good stock. ’ 

The currant and gooseberry plants 
were two-year-old plants, -exception- 
ally fine and ‘large .for their age. The 
dozen plants of the former bore 
enough to-give us a few glasses of 
jelly; the half dozen of the latter only 
a small amount. I did not expect 
any fruit at all from either. Neither 
did I expect any raspberries or black- 
berries, but we had enough of the 
former for several dishes during July 
and August. The reason for this yield 
was that the nurseryman)sent “‘trans- 
planted” plants instead of “root cut- 
ting” and “tip” plants. These former 
cost only about 50% more than the 
latter, a difference that they should 
more than make up by the fruit they 
yield the first season. For the home 
plantation they are just the thing. All 
of these plants—currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries and blackberries—will 
yield far more fruit the second year 
than the first. So I am one season 
ahead. 

Last spring I also planted a straw- 
berry bed from which we had a really 
good lot of berries. None were allowed 
to ripen during June because I wanted 
to make the plants as strong as pos- 
sible, so they would bear all the better 
later in the season. The varieties I 
planted were Progressive and Superb, 
both “everbearing kinds.” They be- 
gan to ripen their first fruits during 
raspberry time, so we often had them 
with raspberries. ~ They also continued 
to yield until the latter part of Octo- 
ber—enough for a serving all around 
two or three times a week. This for 
a bed only about 10 by 50 feet was 
not bad during the first season. I have 
several times planted potted strawber- 
ries in July and August and had fruit 
the following summer, but this is 
the first time I have had more than a 
few berries the same season that I did 
the planting. 





Dewberry Needs Light Soil—The 
dewberry is of trailing habit, and will 
do well upon very light soil. It is 
planted in rows 6 feet/apart, with the 
plants 3 feet in the rows. It is treated 
in the same way as strawberries, The 
ground is not allowed to become com- 
pletely covered with vines, which are 
trained to wires similar to grapes. A 
free space is left between each row 
for cultivation and for the pickers. A 
patch of dewberries will not bear good 
fruit for more than five years. The 
varjgty chiefly grown is the Lucretia, 
which was introduced into Monmouth 


county, N J, about 15 vears ago by 
the late John S. Eastmond of Port 
Monmouth, N J. Several farmers in 


that section now raise the Lucretia on 
thin soils in preference to blackber- 
ries.—([D. T. Hendrickson, New Jer- 
sey. 





If one oil distributer cannot supply 
all his war-preferred customers, the 
government will order another distrib- 
uter to do so before supplying his own 


customers not on the preferred list. 
Not the trust, nor the * it-monger, 
but your Uncle Sam cortrols, 


Same idea gradually is being applied 


to fuel, wheat, ete, 
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DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS| 
A $200,000,000 Woodlot 


"THE farmers of this country owna $200,000,000 
woodlot. How much money will you make 
on your woodlot? Coal will be mighty scarce 
next winter. Many a factory, many a family will 
have to use wood. True, as sure as you’re a foot 
high. Sell all the wood you can cut. Use a 
Disston Cross-Cut Saw for felling and for cut- 
/, ting cordwood lengths. 
/ 






























The greenest or hardest of timber can’t make a Disston 
Cross-Cut Saw quit. It stands up to the hardest kind of work 
and then comes back for more. Thrust pressure won’t buckle 
it. Its blade, of Disston Crucible Steel, delivers long years 
of service. It has the right temper. It has the right hardness. 
The steel in Disston Saws or Tools is made right here in our 
own plant, because no other kind would do. 


We make many patterns of Disston Cross-Cut Saws for one 
man or two. These can be had in wider or narrower blades 
with the teoth you like best. Find the name Disston on saws 
and tools and you’ll know you’re getting quality through and 
through. Disston Cross-Cut Saws are the choice of the best 
woodsmen, as Disston Handsaws are the choice of three out 
of four carpenters. 


Modern farming demands Disston Saws and Tools. Sold by 
all progressive hardware dealers the world over. Send today 
for free copy of ‘‘ Disston Saws and Tools for the Farm.’’ 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Disston Files are as well known for quality as Disston Saws 
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10,000 Miles 
Guarantee on 
\BrictsontTires 


A specific 10,000 mile written 
narantee for every Brictson 
ire user. Tire economy and 

protection 


gepoline proof and wonder- 
ullyresilientand easy riding, 
TRY _BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
Find out at our risk the wonderful 
fy service qualities of Brictson Pneuma- 
wy tic Tires. Don’t pay unless satisfied. 
Write today for Is of Free Trial 
Plan and descriptive book. 
he Brictson Mtg. Co., Dept. 104-58 
016 W.O.W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 






for unloading hay with 

as Engine. Can be 
operated from load Has quick return drum and 
ban rake. Price right. For Circular address 


JOHN FARRELL & SON, Newton, Sussex Co., N. J 











Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions, 
How can I can get my crops sprayed 
when help is scarce? ‘ov pro- 
tect my crops against bugs and 
blight 7 


IRON AGE Zyzction 


meets the need for a fast-working, high-pressure field 
Sprayer. Covers 4 or 6 rows—55 or 100 gal. tank. Write to- 
day for freebooklet. 
Bateman M’f’gCo. 
Box 32R 
..»\\..Grenloch, M. 5." 





For Your Empty Bags 


Don’t throw away a single bag— 
they’re worth money to you. Pric 
. Cash in on all you have, 

be sure you get our prices before 
. We guarantee most 

- Over 20 years in busi- 









t . Pind out what real satisface 40r 6 rows 
tion is. Write quick, stating what yeu 
have. Address 

WERTHAN BAG CO 
55 Dock St, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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PLANTS—Best Everbeari s 
STRAWBERRY standard Sane fruition” Citation: 
VEGETABLES ALL KINDS. Get my price on plants 






. sent by parcel ret prepaid, and 
special price on large orders. C. E. FIELD, Sewell, N. J. 



























Highest prices 


Strawberry Plants; Highest Fruiting Quality 
Germination 


Seed Corn Stic: 


Wholesale prices free. 
V.R. ALLEN, Rural Delivery, 






for your old 


today for new B Xe; S 
















Seaford Del. 














We pay the freight 












advanced prices 
BINDER TWINE {232507 22027 Co's 
Eon 5. Melrose, Ohic, | Iroquois Bag Co., 397 Howard St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


agents wanted. THEO. BURT & SONS, Melrose, Ohi 














Syphon System Not Advised 
I 


M. WHITE 





T would like to have'some advice re 
rarding my water supply system. I 
ha a drilled well 55 feet deep. T) 
well pit is 17 feet deep. Water cor 
Within 25 et from the bottom ot 
well pit. 1 s well has been in co 
1 u for years and I ha n i 
known the water ) » dowr nel 
in the pi, i ha I 1 drawit t 
water for 15 years b wind l 
The water is forced into a storage tat 
underground 0Ox1U0x feet and piped 
tre there to my buildings. The dis- 
tance from my house to the storage tanl 
is about 1400 feet, with a fall of 87 feet 
What is the limit that water can _ be 
raised by a syphon system? Would it 
be possible for me tosyphon the water 
from the well to the house’? Please ¢ 
me your advice in regard to this matter, 
a l have to make hang and either 
rut ina new ! |! or use electric pow- 
‘ rn. B s New York, 

\\ 1 I read your letter over at 
first I thought that a syphon system 
would work without any question, In 
order to make ure, however, I 1 
i t ited the use of phon 

nd t t und uch conditions t 

‘ not ery it tory 

In a report ofl phon in use in 
New Yorl tute t t rs tl 

p 4 » gal L pit ha been 
used ra | n t that it had 
been nece ry to open a waste pip 
nd tl! < « ) nuo flow, in 
‘ r to keep t ypnhon in opera- 
tion, The trouble seemed to be due 
to very sm l air leaks in the 
joints. Afterward the L2-inch pipe 
wus replaced by a l-inch lead 
pit and the vyphon was en- 
tire uccessful, In this case the 
maximum rise of pipe above the level 
of the water was 12 feet, the dis- 
‘ irge about 350 feet below the level 
of t water and at a point 500 feet 
from the supply. 

I also found other instances of 
where syphons had been used which 
iore nearly corresponded to your 


conditions, but the y had all been fail- 


ures, Therefore, it is my opinion that 
the use of the syphon would not be 
feasible and I would advise you to 
continue the system you have in- 
stalled. If you do not care to depend 
upon wind power, use gas engine or 
electric power, 





Protect Cattle from Lightning 
During the spring and early sum- 
mer many valuable animals are struck 
by lightning, many of these cagualties 
being directly due to electricity car- 
ried along pasture fences. ‘Grounding 
fence wires affords a considerable pro- 


tection from the lightning and is a 
worth-while investment. 

To secure the best results the wires 
ought to be placed about every 100 
feet apart and stapled closely to the 
posts in order to make a contact with 
every one of the line fence wires. The 
ground wires should also extend slight- } 
ly above the fence posts on the order 


of lightning rods,and should penetrate 
the soil far enough to reach molst 
earth; No $ or 9 wire is the most 
itisfactory size for fence purposes, 


Tractor a Year-Round Machine 


According to Calvin C. 


Bucher, | 


manager of the Rossiter farms, Bucks | 
county, Pa, they can use their tractor 
almost every working day of the year. 
Hle With an S-16 tractor we 
are pulling a three-bottom plow and 
on the erage turn under about seven 
acres a day. The plows are followed 
by a roller drawn by horses. We then 
} h an S-foot disk harrow and a 

ree-section spring-tooth harrow to 
the tr tor and prepare the seed bed. 
It } Is the load very easily. 

\t having time the tractor is used 


to pull the hay wagons and loader in 
the field. The steady motion and the 
right speed make it far better than 
es for this work. We are using 
windrow hay loader. At threshing 
me we have sufficient power to run 
he thresher and baler at one opera- 


tion, saving time and requiring no 


more help than to stack the straw. 
The tractor is also used in running 
husker and shredder. 


four-roll On 





F --1-White 


~~ Editor off Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 


A uw, department about farm tractors, gas 


TAs engines, all 


farm machinery, farm 
x” buildings and plans, drainage, roads 
*, and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
*/ label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


rainy days the tractor is used to shell 
corn and grind feed. 







teams of horses. We use the tractor 
for sawing wood, threshing, cutting 
silage, and I am now arranging so that 
I can couple two wagons together and 
deliver my apples or produce to the 
railroad station. During the rush of 
work of seeding we can put in more 
hours a day, thereby saving many dol- 
lars in handling our farm in a busi- 
nesslike way.” 


On the Fighting Line 
The government has fixed the maxi- 
mum price of present stocks of pack- 
er and country hides at the figures 
prevailing April 2, ‘1S. It is an- 
nounced from Washington that by 
thus stabilizing the raw material mar- 
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of the subscription price of i 

cals. The federal trade comanel 
has ordered 98 lumber companion 
quit certain objectionable trade mA 


tices, the purpose of which wan 
make consumers pay higher to 
That authority requires certain Prices 
to quit giving entertainmen: nyades 
or gratuity, such as liquor 4" 


meals, etc, as an inducemen} to elfen 
c 


sales. 





Sale of Flour to Consumers—wh), 


more or less has been printed ab 

the ruling of the food administrac” 
it is not yet clear to al} Hem 
the thing in a nutshell: A Jices. 
miller shall not sell wheat fl “nsed 
individual consumer living ie A. 


CATED ket officials think a reduction in the or cities in excess of 24% po, 
Tractor Cheapest Power—QOn ac- cost of shoes will be effected. Tan- the country in excess of 49 pound 
count of the shortage of grain and pers are to be asked to immediately without permission of state food ab 
scarcity of help, Seth Gardner of New establish fair prices on finished ministrator; in every case a supply 
York says: “I know the time has /eather. not to exceed 30 days’ requirements 
come to introduce cheaper power on ae? | Lae? avarag Miller also to sell coincident With the 
a . eye te Asan A cut of 50 c upon the average out- wheat flour and equal weight f 
my farm. i obtained an » AveTY put of the past three years has been wheat flour substitutes “Proyj . 
tractor. This machine has worked fine. approved by the war industries board that the foregoing limitation sh Vided 
We attached two 14-inch bottom in the production of brick of all kinds, apply to the extent that th met, 
plows. The company recommended roofing and wall tiles 00%, hollow and ual consumer has already p rhea 
three, but on our heavy land where drain tile and sewer pipe 25%. This wheat flour substitutes n balanced 
we plow deep I find that the tractor aoe aa eee * ne AR pees Rye age - Wheat flour 
_ > i as - ail ric 1ese products. "CE } é so certifies such for wien 
handles satisfactorily only two plows. ee may be difficult to obtain at any be officially authorized ‘.. the fedenn 
In preparing the land I use a double price. Farmers who contemplate tile food administrator of the stat; Fe rn 
Clark cutaway 18-inch disk.-The gqraining, and who have not yet ob- the mill is located.” Cert lente fe 
tractor pulled this disk much faster tained their tile, should do so at once. quired says individual ha purchased 
than the walking gait of the horses. Production of automobiles, already from flour miller (named) o; has had 
We could do far more work than I reduced 30%, may be cut to 75% for ground at mill (named) certain 
ever have been able to do in my 50 Pleasure cars. Other industries not weights of wheat flour substitutes not 
years’ experience in farming. I expect essential to the war will be cut down } een by other purchas s of wheat 
luring the resent season, that one sO as to free capital, labor and mate- Hour. For the purpose of this certifi. 
; ing ls . rials for farming and for war indus- cate the wheat flour substitutes jp. 
man will do more heavy work than tries, This cut may be extended to clude corn meal, corn barley 
two men could with two heavy print paper, resulting in the doubling flour, rolled oats, buckwheat flour, ete 
— — 








This Sign 








LOOK FOR THE DEALER- 
[WHO DISPLAYS THIS SIGN 


has helped $] 
to sell over 








000 


to 150, 0 
armers o 

America who 
demand the best 
ifor their money 


GFE this sign at your local 

dealer’s_ where this 
$10,000,000 “Z” Engine is in 
action. Get acquainted with 
the famous “Z” Engine for which 
150,000 farmers of America have 
paid over $10,000,000 in backing 
their judgment. 


v = $9 
es 


00 






They had seen all engines — they decided—and “Z” engines are proving the 
wisdom of their choice everywhere today on their work. 


3&6H.P.Use 
Economical 


—These 150,000 practical Farmers 
saw the advantages of the “Z” Built-in 
Magneto, everything complete, no bat- 


teries to fuss with or buy. 


—They figured out the savings 
using Kerosene, at half the cost of gasoline, 
getting more than rated power in the “Z.” 


The Service You Get When You Buy From Your Local Dealer 


Your local dealer has just the type “Z” for your needs in stock— 
c : He is prepared to give prompt 
delivery and personal service right where you live. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 


waiting for you. Buy from him. 


Manufacturers 


Kerosene 


Also Distillate — Coal Oil — Tops — Gasoline 


—They wanted the strength, simplicity and 
staunch durability of the “Z” Engine with its gun- 
barrel cylinder bore—itsleak-proof compression—quick start- 

ing—low first cost—low upkeep— Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 
—They bought on demonstrated per- 
formance in action—regardiess of price to get 
the biggest dollar-for-dollar values per H. P. ever 


built into an engine. They acted wisely. 








Why Farmers Buy This 


Better Engine 


Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 
E 


1. 

2. 
low upkeep. 

3. 

4. 

5. Gun Barrel Cylinder Bore. 

6. Leak-proof Compression. 

7. Complete with Built-in Magneto. 

8. More than Rated Power. 


Don’t think of Saying 
Till You See the ‘‘ 





conomical in first and fuel cost, and 


Simplicity and Staunch Durability. 
Light-weight, Substantial, Fool-proof. 


ANY Engine 
” in Action. « 
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Open Range for Hens 
Hens have certain inalienable rights 

to be old-fashioned and to scratch on 
the real earth before they will make 
a business of laying fertile eggs, no 
matter how 
carefully we 
may otherwise 
have observed 
the laws of 
breeding and 
care. We have 
tested 1922 eggs 
today and 2351 
came out either 
as sterile, weak 
germs or 
cracked. We 
began saving 
these eggs two 
days after giv- 

H E. COOK ing the hens 
range run. The percentage of loss 
decreased during the 10 days required 
to get the 1922 eggs. The breeding 
stock were mated about two weeks 
before the eggs were saved, and they 
have been kept in colony houses, mix- 
ing freely on the range and changing 
houses if they wanted to do so. The 
houses are perfectly clean, having 
been whitewashed top, sides, floor and 
roosts 

The whole plan is just as old-fash- 

ioned as it can be.with the one excep- 
tion of clean houses. When the hatch 
comes off they will go into colony 
houses heated with stoves, about 500 
in a house, given dry feed, and all 
they want of it, and they will grow— 
there isn’t any doubt about it. A great- 
er menice to chick growing than dis- 
eases or cats, is an empty gizzard. 
They must have all they want to eatand 
not be fed by rule. Keeping chickens 
by rule is a splendid thing to do, if the 
rule is forgotten while feeding. The 
little fellows grow fast and the in- 
creased demand for food makes rule 
feeding dangerous. It is quite differ- 
ent with mature fowls, their daily food 
requirements do not materially 
change. But then, the hens must fix 
the rule rather than someone with a 
pencil and paper in hand. Millet 
makes a good chick feed and it can be 
grown on our eastern farms. For 
many years we grew the crop and 
threshed a portion of it, feeding it to 
the cows and young things, after 
grinding. 

A Neglected Job That Pays 


Getting jobs done ahead of time is 
as much a part of successful farm 
management as correct soil feeding 
and crop handling. Everything runs 
like oil if seeds are ready when want- 
ed, fertilizer on hand, wood or coal in 
the shed or bin, horses shod on 
stormy days, a broken tool repaired 
before the season for use, and many 
things that must be done some time, 
and why not turn the clock ahead and 
have things ready? Men do not like 
to work on a job that drags and oth- 
erwise good men will be disappoint- 
ing if the administration is not up 
with the work. I have schooled my- 
self for many years to think of the 
work that needs most to be done and 
to do the job if possible that others 
do not like to do, or for some reason 
have not done, until it is comparative- 
ly easy now. Another very important 
act is to read standard, practical writ- 
much perhaps to learn 
hew things, as to freshen our minds 
With very common essentials that we 
know but have forgotten. 


Alfalfa on Winter Grain 

















Ings, not so 


We have sowed alfalfa seed on win- 
ter grain, a practice not generally ad- 
vised, but one I have found safe. Win- 
ter wheat or rye makes a good nurse 
trop and weeds are sure to be out of 
the way. No method of covering these 
small seeds has been found as effec- 
tual as the openings in the soil 
formed by the weathering and the sub- 
sequent freezing and thawing of the 
Surface. Few seeds are in deep, and 
rs at all left uncovered, and in my 
perience alfalfa does equally as well 
thncrag clovers sowed at this time. 
ee not sow. either grass or clover 

“in the fall with winter grain. I 


PLL 





Plow 
Handle 
Talks 
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know the custom of sowing timothy in 
the fall and clover in the spring still 
prevails. Unfortunately, often the 
timothy gets ahead of the clover, and 
instead of having our first hay crop 
from clover with the weak places 
filled with timothy, we have a timothy 
crop, with more or less clover mixed 
in, and the second year crop of tim- 
othy feels very keenly the loss of the 
previous year’s clover roots to feed 
upon. 
Testing Seed Corn 

Because of the damage to northern 
New York seed corn during the past 
winter I went to Long Island for seed. 
The first test was from three ears, 


and it was very unsatisfactory. The 
conditions for testing, however, were 
not the best, and I made a second test 
of three varieties with 130 kernels 
germinating out of 1382 planted. 


The test boxes are 6 inches deep, 
filled with 4 inches of sawdust, upon 
which the seed is placed and then 


covered with about % inch of sand. 
The sawdust holds moisture and pro- 
vides ample air space, while the sand 
makes a good covering and holds 
water and reat better than sawdust. 
The room temperature where the box 
was placed varied from 65 to SU de- 
grees. In exactly seven days from 
planting the stalks measured 3 inches 
in hight, and I have learned a lesson 
in corn growing. 

Of course we all know that heat 
and moisture make corn grow, but this 
quick germination and the physical 
conditions surrounding the seed have 
forced home the importance of doing 
every last thing to have the soil warm 
before planting, through a plentiful 
supply of decaying vegetable matter, a 
soil open enough for air supply and of 
perfect texture. Necessarily the sup- 
ply of plant food must be provided to 
insure continued growth. I shall make 
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a strenuous effort this spring to pre- 
pare a more adaptable seed bed for 
corn than ever before.—[H. E. Cook. 


Costs Money to Plow—\Where con- 
ditions are right the tractor is a great 
economic factor in agriculture, states 
H. E. Cox of New York. Even in its 
present stage of development it is 
working wonders. “We plow land here 
between 7 and 8 inches deep. [It 
requires three horses and two acres a 


day is a man-sized job. A teamster 
and two horses cost us $5 a day. The 
lowest [I have ever Known the price 


to be was $3.50. I have plowed toose, 
sandy loam in the spring at the rate 
of two acres a day with two good 
horses. It costs money to do a good 
job of plowing with horses at the pres- 
ent price.” 


Cutting Hay—Generally speaking, it 
is a good rule to cut grass for hay 
just as it is beginning to bioom or Just 
after the bloom has fallen. All grasses 
become less palatable to stock as they 
mature and form seed. tf grass is al- 
lowed to come to seed most of the nu- 
trition in the stalk 1s used to form the 
seed. 
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The Modern Farmer and His 


Once upon a time, agriculture was a mere gamble with Fate. 
was broken—seed planted—an 


Car 


Ground 


d the farmer spent the rest of his 


time hoping that the elements would take him into partnership. 
Allof that has changed now. The modern farmer has become a business man. 


He employs the scientific information which is supplied him by our 
Government. He makes a study of his own local problems and plans 
his cropsaccordingly. He thinks in terms of markets as well as products, 
and, above all, he uses thoroughly efficient mechanical equipment. 


He buys a motor car because sound analysis has convinced him that he 
can’t afford to get along without one. Furthermore, he buys a good 
car—a quality car—because experience has demonstrated that 
inferior equipment is never economical. 


Here, in a nutshell, you will find the reason why more than ‘70% of Paige 
production is sold in farming communities. 
blooded business judgment—the deliberate preference of intelligent 
men for a car that measures up to their requirements. 


And here, incidentally, is the most convincing reason why your next caf 
should be a Paige. 


It’s a matter of cold 


PAIGEDETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


219 McKINSTRY AVENUE, DETROIT 


Me A 
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72 page catalog 
mailed upon request 


Eight Good Reasons 
Why You Should Buy a 





DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


GREATER CAPACITY: New capacities have been increased 10%, 
without increase of speed or effort required in operation. 

SKIMS CLOSER: The improved bowl design, together with the 
patented milk distributor, gives greater skimming efficiency. 

EASIER TO WASH: Simpler bowl construction and discs caulked 


only on the upper side make the bowl easier to wash. 


EASIER TO TURN: The low speed of the De Laval bowl, the 
short crank, its unusually large capacity for the size and weight of 
the bowl, and its automatic oiling throughout, make it the easiest to 
turn and least tiring to the operator. 

THE MAJORITY CHOICE: More De Lavals are sold every year 
than all other makes of separators combined. More than 2,325,000 
are in daily use—thousands of them for 15 or 20 years. 


TIME TESTED: The De Laval was the first cream separator. It 
has stood the test of time and maintained its original success and lead- 
ership for 40 years the world over. 


EQUIPPED WITH SPEED INDICATOR: Every New 
De Laval is equipped with a Bell Speed-Indicator, the “Warning 
Signal” which insures proper speed, full capacity, thorough separation 
and uniform cream at all times. 


SERVICE WHEN YOU NEED IT: The world-wide De Laval 
organization, with agents and representatives ready to serve users in 
almost every locality where cows are milked, insures the buyer of a 
De Laval quick and efficient service whenever he needs it. 

Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 


away. Remember that a De Laval may ught for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De agent, or, 


if you den’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 


29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 
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aerate 


Longd te mark of ‘‘good business” 
r fa —y They look quality 
the 3 


TIGHT AS A-DRUM 
A PERMANENT SILO 


| Bvery Economy Silo is equipped with the 
Storm Proot anchoring system that makes 
it absolutely permanent. Ensilage is al- 
ways fresh and sweet—it can’t spoil in an 
Economy Silo. Perfect fitting doors make 


4; 






| the Silo perfectly air-tight. Hoops form 


| easy ladder. Built of long leaf Yellow 
| Pine or Oregon Fir. You_can’t buy a 
better silo, Also all sizes Water Tanks. 


ecriptive folder. 
ordering early. 







343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 

















The Creamery Package Mfg.Co, Eo 
| 
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SAVE MONEY 


SILO by buying NOW 


Tumber is hard to get and price is climbing 
higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
—, Take no chances on 

——— aN ate deliveries this year. 
WS Glebe Site is your Best Bet 
- this year. Adjustable door 
\| frame with ladder combined. 














Improved Champion 
MILK — COOLER — AERATOR 
Aerates as well as cools milk. Recommended by 
leading creameries and producers. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write for spe- 
cial offer. Descriptive folder free. 
Buy the Genuine Champion 
Some _ territory sen for good agents. 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., Dept. L Cortiand, W.¥. st 


Five-foot extension Roof makes 
peel, complete silo with less expense, 
i Window Free. 
ef } Buy Now—Ship Now=Pay Now 
Save Saameet i Now. 
LOBE SILO co. 
6-16 Witiow St., Sidney, N. Y. 
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Greatest Jersey Cow Year 


In New York last week was con- 
cluded the 50th anniversary of the 
American Jersey cattle club. The at- 
tendance of members in person was 
less than usual, 56 in all, but this was 
due, as explained by Pres Munn, to 
unusual conditions because of war. 
With prevailing enthusiasm, Pres 
Munn said: “The year closing was 
the most prosperous the club has ever 
had. Indeed, the club is growing so 
fast that more space in the building 
is required.”” Large interest and great 
increase in membership told the story, 
and more animals have been regis- 
tered than in any year. 

“It is my conviction,” said Mr 
Munn, “the club must take on a new 
function—when this war is over and 
other countries come to this country 
to buy cows and bulls, this club must 
see to it that every foreign buyer must 
get a dollar in cow for every dollar he 
expends.” That this declaration was 
approved was manifest by the gener- 
ous applause the speaker received. Mr 


Munn said that $25,000 had been 
invested in Liberty bonds and that 
financially the club had no. debt, 


owned its building and in addition had 
large sums to its credit. 

Sec Gow reported an increase in 
animals registered of over 24% over 
last year. The average rate of in- 
crease for the last 14 years, including 
the one just passed, has been 12.6%. 
The closing year had been double the 


average for 14 years. “The books 
show,” said Mr Gow, ‘“‘that the club is 
now doing business with over 5000 


new Jersey breeders.”” During the year 
10.91 native bred bulls and eight 
bulls, imported from the Island of 
Jersey were registered and 25,788 na- 
tive bred cows and 1!) cows, or a total 
of 44,SS7, were registered. During the 
past year the number of transfers re- 
corded was 35,SS4. There were, there- 
fore, ST70 more animals registered 
than in the year previous and 389 
more transfers, 

The income from registration fees 
amounted to $102,250, an increase of 
$18,618, and the income from transfers 
amounted to $20,793, an increase of 
$506. These increased rece ipts are 
22%, for registration fees and 2.4% for 
transfer fees. The total expenditures 
were $25,280 less than total receipts. 
During the year SO new members 
were added to the club, with the total 
oc 103 applications, some of whom 
have not yet qualified. The gain in 
membership was offset to some extent 
by death, but there has been a net 
gain of 77, the membership now num- 
bering 726. During the regime of the 
new administration 21!) members have 
been added to the club. In the reg- 
ister of merit work there is now a 
total of 9250 recorded. Only one 
record has been broken the past year 
—that for junior three-year-old by 
the cow, Vive la France, with a record 
of 12,745 pounds of milk and 893 
pounds of fat. There are now 47 cows 
with records of 1000 pounds or more 
of SO% butter. 

The herd register 


shows entries of 


389,000 cows and 154,500 in bulls. 
Representatives of the club attended 
more than 400 meetings, fairs, picnics 


and conferences. Calf club work has 
been given a good start, and many 
Jersey calf clubs have been organized. 
There are now 141 state and local Jer- 
sey associations, of which number 13 
were formed during the past year. 
The treasurer, George T. Chaffee, re- 
ported reccipts for the year of §141,- 
303, with previous balance of $25,249, 
an increase in balances on personal 
accounts of $7138, making a grand 
total of $173,690. The total expendi- 
tures amounted to a grand total of 
$124,161, leaving a balance on hand of 
$49,529 to the good for the year’s 
work. Taking these receipts in con- 
nection with the assets and liabilities, 
the club has total assets of $192,818, 
with current liabilities outstanding of 
$38,373, leaving a grand surplus 
of $14,436. 

A resolution was passed fixing the 
first Wednesday in June instead of the 
first Wednesday in May as the best 
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day for holding the annual meeting 
This resolution before ber ming P: 
part of the constitution must haye the 
approval of three-fourths of the mem. 
bership. It was also voted that jp all 
advertisements and other literature 
put out by the club and Jersey breed. 
ers that the results be expresseg in 
terms of butter fat and not in terms 
of butter. It was argued that the cow 


produces butter fat, not | itter, and 


also that the standard of fat in but. 
ter is a variable quantity, hence the 
only correct scientific treatment to usa 
in respect to the yield of cows is put. 
ter fat, and in terms of butter fat 


should all records be recorded 

All ofticers for the coming year 
were unanimously elected as follows: 
President, M. D. Munn of \ nnesota: 
directors, William R. Spann of New 
Jersey, Col George W. Sisson, Jr, of 


New York, J. R. Blackburn of Ohio, 
Melvin C. Gray of Missouri and Phil 
B. Weissinger of Kentucky; and treas. 


urer, George T. Chaffee of Vermont 


Philadelphia Milk Prices 


The price to the farmers for milk 


during May and June \ be 6% 
cents per quart, fob P adelphia, 
for 4% milk, instead of 7 ents, the 
present price. The price to consum- 


ers will remain at 12 cent 
and 7 cents for pints. 


per quart 


This is an increase of read” to 
the dealers of 1 cent a qu: Of this 
1 cent, one-half is to go to the dealer 


for taking care of the s ; milk 
during May and June, and eping on 
all their dairies, and 's « is to be 
reserved as a credit to bi d to the 


farmers in higher prices fo ilk next 
autumn. The milk commission ap- 
proves this plan as essential to keep- 
ing a moderate price to the consumer 


and a fair price to the mer next 
autumn and winter. 

The books of the deal will be 
examined by an accountint for the 


food administration to scertain 
whether the loss in handli surplus 
is equal to % cent a quart it it is 


found to be less than this the differ- 
ence will be used as a riher re- 
serve for farmers’ prices next winter 
The farmers in the Philadelphia dis- 


trict, from Jan 1 to May | of this 
year, have received the highest price 
for milk of any district in the coun- 
try; and the consumers have had the 





lowest price for pasteurized bottled 
milk. 
TEST AND PRICE 
Test % p100lbs_ pat 
Me  bwpkickmies 5.9 
Gh wesvcenes 6.0 
BoB cecsesees 6.1 
Me ss enneede 6.1 
Be wewcecens 6.2 
5 eT 6.5 
Be saseecaus 6.4 
ae weancaces 6.5 
Re covecvess 6.6 
epee 6.7 
OM chakncnks 6.7 
GE cecvcsecs 6.8 
GB cecesccse 6.9 
3 err 7.0 
Ce swine sane il 
Be caotectens i.2 
Sen ee ee 1.3 
ae wacwaesns 3s wd 
Be. wimsewess 4 7.5 
Ce ivcvenes , ‘0 
ne ssvdwesun ° 4 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the milk market 8 
oversupplied. The reduction in retail 
price, aimed at an increase Mm con- 
sumption which will tend to absorb 4 
greater proportion of the sur ylus, has 
not as yet had a marked e! ‘rect upem 
the demand, The commission rates 


for grade B to the producer in . 
first district are $2.46 p_ 1th) Ibs ot 
or ee yo nine PG 


3%, 2.70 
C+ -< , “= 
for 3.6%, and 2.86 for 4% 
Receipts of milk and cream 
eans for the week ending 4 
as follows: 
Railroad 
Erie ..cccocece 


in 40-at 
3 were 


Milk Cream 
30,210 2,50 


er 


Susquehanna maa eek: a 100 
West Shore ....ge0--+- 10,00 oN 
Lackawanna ...cccocees + GUI) Say 
N Y C (long haul) .....181.0"% re 
Ontario ...cccccccceece pe 110 
Lehigh valley .....+++:+ 47,!) tl 


New Haven ...... 4,988 ow 


» 
Pennsylvania .......++: y. ‘a0 a) 
Other sources ...++++++ 


— —— 
Totals .cccccccsccccest BGS,G04 1 “02 








Mention A A When You Write. 
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5 Cows 


500 


No matter how 
many you are 
milking, there 
will be more 
money in their 
milk for you if it is 
properly cooled and 
aerated. This will 
improve both its 
: flavor and keep- 
oe ing qualities. 


- 7 
The Chilly King 
Cooler and Aerator 
will do it. There’s a size just 
right for your herd. Send for the 
Chilly King Booklet that tells all 
about the right way to cool milk. 


CHARLES SKIDD MFG. COMPANY 
608 W. Milwaukee St., Janesville, Wis. 


























— “Good to the Last Drop”’ 


ALVES relish and thrive upon 
Blatchford's Calf Meal, the milk sub- 
stitute. They increase in size and weight 

rapidly; are healthy and vigorous, no indiges- 
tio—no scouring. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


shouldbe used to push the calf forward to a grain diet, 
This important move is more essential now than ever. 
: “How to Raise 
Write for Booklet the Largest 
Calves at the 
* If you _raise any calves write for 
mailed without cost. 





Smallest C 








the book! t. it is 
Slatehford Calf Meal Company.Dept. 76, Waukegan, M. 








FARMERS NOT A POISON 
rowerrut DISINFECTANT 


FOR CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Most valuable in controlling abortion, 
bringing after-birth and treating barren cows. 
B-K kills the infecting germs, heals the 
uterus, removes the slime and acid—no 
odor—-no straining. More effective than 
lysol, Lugol's solution, carbolic and cresols— 
much safer. Send forour Bulletin 52, *‘Conta- 
gious Abortion,’* and testimony from lead- 

ing breeders, For sale at your druggists. 
forles—-Madison, Wis, 
2720 So. Dickinson St. 








MINERALS 
HEAVE¥eas 
COMPOUND 


‘CURES 
HESLECT eb ANE en) } 
Wil Ruin 


Booklet 
Free 












Tour Horse \ $3 Package 
Sold on a oe 
Its Merits , $1 money refunded 

ane tear Package sufficient 





) for ordinary cases. 

AGENTS 2") Postpaid on receipt of price 
WANTEDE_ Write for descriptive booklet Gs 
WNEEAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


) FNESCREIE 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 

Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 

Muscles. Stops the lameness and 

pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 

Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 

gone and horse can be used. $2.50 

a bottle at druggists or delivered. 

| Describe your case for special in- 

arnctions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 

+F. YOUNG, P, D.F, 379 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 
te 

























You Get The Best Service 


-from your horseshoeing when the shoes are 
but on with 


Capewell nails. Speak to your 
shoer about  it—insist 
that he use this brand. 
Capewell nails hold 
where others fail. Not 
cheapest regardless of 
quality, but the world’s 
best at a ‘fair price. 

















*Squabs_ for 
Mérket or Breeding Purposes. Make 
‘8 profits with our Jumbo Pigeons, 
— teach you. Large, free; illus- 
PROVIDENG A” instructive booklet. 
NCE SQUAB CO., Dept. C., Providence, R. I. 


$$$ in Pigeons! Stet , Baise 







The Pigpen 
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Making Hogs the Chief Business 
[From First Page.] 
exception of course when feeding cat- 
tle. But he only buys enough hogs 
in the winter season to clean up after 
his cattle. I asked him regarding a 
specific transaction; so he gave the 
results of a bunch of 130 hogs that he 
purchased in the spring of 1917, kept 
them on grass and corn from April 15 
to August 15, a period of four months 
and marketed them at an average 
weight of 230 pounds, This bunch cost 
him an average of $12.80, weighing 
around 100 pounds each at the time 
they were bought. They were turned 
on blue grass pasture about April 15 
and had the run of grass until sold. 
They were sold at 18 cents at home, 
giving him a margin over the cost 
price of $5.20 per hundred weight. 
This of course was an unusual gain 
in price and cannot be counted upon 
in regular transaction. In the aggre- 
gate the initial cost of this bunch was 


$1585, or $10.30 per head. They 
brought when sold $5405, This gave 


a profit for his labor, interest on capi- 


tal invested, and feed consumed of 
$4020. Some may say this was an un- 


usual gain in price. And so it was; 
and it will not do for anyone to take 
this as a criterion for future transac- 
tions. However, by a little calcula- 
tion we find if we take 4 cents from 
the margin he received and leave him 
a gain of only 1.20% over cost he will 
still have $2824 for his profits. 

Mr Basinger fed these hogs 1300 
bushels of corn, which at $1.50 a 
bushel, an average price from April 
to August last year, would be $1950. 
Deduct this from amount received 
from a supposed margin of $1.20 per 
hundred weight and we have $S74 for 
pasture, interest and time employed 
in buying and feeding. I make this 
calculation upon the latter basis be- 
cause as long as this terrible war lasts 
there is little danger of having a less 
margin of profit than the last men- 
tioned. While Mr Basinger may pos- 
sess exceptional ability as a buyer, yet 
there are thousands of farmers who 
do business on a smaller that 
could raise more hogs and then feed 
them to maturity than they do raise, 
and secure as good or better results 
from their corn crops then to sell the 
corn at elevator even at such prices 
for corn as now prevail. I believe 
that under present conditions pork 
production is not only a safe business 
with as much certainty of good profits 
as any other feature of live stock, but 
the business itself has a pretty strong 
tinge of patriotism connected with it 
just at this time. And it is incumbent 
upon everyone to adjust his business 
so as to get as much as he can out of 
it for himself and at the same time 
keep his eyes open to the necessities 
of his country. 

During the coming year a live stock 
man cannot engage in any feature of 
live stock production that will bring 
such beneficial results, both to himself 
and his country, as to raise and feed 
all the hogs his circumstances will al- 
low. Mr Basinger believes that by re- 
ducing the cost of producing any com- 
modity you increase your profits in a 
corresponding ratio, all otherthings be- 
ing equal. Hence his hogs are largely 
fed in the fields at a time when little 
or no shelter is required. This reduces 
the expense of feeding and care to the 
minimum and has given him such sat- 
isfactory results that he rarely de- 
viates from this method. He buys no 
commercial feeds for his hogs, relying 
almost entirely upon corn and grass 
for results. He generally feeds several 
carloads of cattle and quite a number 
of horses each year to eat up his for- 
age crops and make manure to keep 
up the productivity of his cultivated 
land. He is a splendid judge of draft 
horses, having had splendid training in 
that line from his father, who was for 
many years an importer of Percheron 
horses. While he regards his dealings 
in horses more as a side line in con- 
nection with his other live stock, yét 
he told me that he had bought and 
sold from 40 to 75 head in one year. 
His method is to buy good drafters, 
match them up as well as possible and 
do his farm work with them and sell 
whenever the arket demands them 
When I was there, after looking over 
his hogs and cattie, he brought out 
several head of fine looking geldings 


scale 





that were already sold at a nice profit 





over cost. 
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Dr. LeGear says: j 









ANTISEPTIC 


Healing Powder 


is the handiest and most effective remedy for collar and 
saddle galls, wire cuts and open sores. Just dust on enough 
to cover sore —it forms a coating that stays on, stops the bleed- 









sores quickly! 


Hard spring work, when the skinis tender, 
causes horses and mules to have sore 
shoulders. My antiseptic healing powder 
is specially prepared to heal sores guich/y. 


Dr. LeGear’s 















ing, protects from flies and infection and Aeals like magic. 


This is my genuine, original healing powder from 26 years’ Veterinary 
experience. I absolutely guarantee it—if it doesn’t do all § claim, the 
dealer is authorized to refund your money. 


Get a can from your dealer 
now and have it when needed. 25c and 50c sizes. Ask your dealer for a 
free sample-size can, or send us a 3c stamp for one. Also ask the dealer, 
of write me, for my I12-page Stock and Poultry book— /ree. 
Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 751 Howard Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders put stock in prime condition, 





Unadilla Silos A 
Are Trustworthy|# 


They preserve silage perfectly. Exclusive fea- ‘ut 
tures whic’ 


hem famous for simplicity, 
durability and convenience explained in well © 
filustrated catalog. Send for early order dis- 
counts and agency offer. Address Bor B 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Unadilla, N. ¥Y. or Des Moines, Ia. 








THEFRONT TAT GAVE 
“© GRIFFIN_SILO FAME 


\’ Continuous Open Door Front. 


Permanent steel ladder attached. 
Size8x20 + + « =» $i is 
vM 
nH 
SS iui 





_ ao ee © * . 
ae ¢ «+ 8 «© 209.80 
Other sizes in proportion. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 
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The Labor 


Problem Solved 





ONE man with a Per: 

fection Milker can 
do the work of three 
men at milkKingtime. In 
case of emergency 
your wife or your little 


boy or girl can do it. 

The Perfection milks as the calf 
does—suction, downward squeeze, 
reledse. The Perfection is simple. 
It does not easily get out of order. 
No harness to bother with. The 
Perfection teat cup fits all sizes of 
teats. The pail is made of ‘‘Wear- 
Ever” aluminum, easy to clean 
and non-rusting. 

L. C. Richards of Grand Forks, No. 
Dak., says: 

“The Perfection Milker is doing fine. We milk 
40 cows in an hour easily and the men like the work. 
With the present scarcity of help, I am afraid to 


think of what might happen if we did not have the 
Perfection.” 


C. E. Van Meter of Loveland, Col., says: 

“The Perfection Milking Machine is giving entire 
Satisfaction. We are saving one man’s work with 
it on 20 cows, which will pay for the machine in 10 
months.” 

Let the Perfection Milker relieve 
you of the labor problem and you 
will find that the world will seem 
much brighter. 

Write for your free copy of our 
new illustrated catalog. You will 
find in it much valuable informa< 
tion. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


2111' E. Hennepin Ave. 


Minneapolis, Mina. 








NEW YORK 
The Week of May 20 


tional milk and dairy farm exposition 
those back of it 
of general interest to 


with everything 


have secured space. 
i practical demonstrations of 


dairy farm and its allied 


displays suited 
uses of the dairy i 








Progressive Franklin County 


WARREN PUELPS 


75% of last year’s yield, acreage about 


where it was very 
not be cribbed 
shock and hauled out and fed to cat- 
There is some 
but much of it is black with rot. 
Farmers who had cattle for beef mak-« 
ing or hogs have done well by feeding, 
One farmer purchased 700-pound cat- 
tle in Chicago at 9 cents a pound in 
March and fed them shock corn, 


immature and could 





has now turned the cattle upon grass 
pasture where the grass was notieaten 


down close last year. Larger steers 
were held at 11 and 12 cents a pound 
in March, and even earlier in Chicago. 
Many cattle feeders would not risk 
the price. One lot of 1400-pound steers 
was sold recently at $14.50 by W. H. 
Jones, who had fed them since Novem- 
ber when they averaged 1100 pounds. 
They were fed in a _ well-protected 
open-on-one-side shed, with roomy 
yard. Much of the corn in crib rotted 
after being frozen;last winter. Many 
horses, cattle, dairy cows and hogs ure 
thin in flesh, hair coats dead from ef- 
fects of eating immature, half-rotted 
corn. The milk supply from dairy 
cows'has been less on that account. 

There are not many sheep kept in 
this county; now in demand, since 
wool is so much needed. Plowing for 
corn and potatoes is nearly finished. 
Oats have come up well, about tne 
same acreage as last year was sown. 
Many late varieties of potatoes will 
yet be planted. Clover and timothy 
meadows are in good condition; 
clover stand exceedingly good; not so 
much red clover sown as usual, the 
price, $22 a bushel, prohibitive to 
many. 

There will be a scarcity of fruit\ex- 
cept apples, which now promise a half 
crop. Pasture grasses have started 
up well. There is a large supply of 
corn fodder on hand, which is being 
hauled out into pasture fields for live 
stock to eat, while many farmers are 
feeding it in barnyards and feedlots. 


It is almost impossible to hire teams 
of horses and men; $50 a month with 
board is asked by some men to labor 
on farms, and $35 with board is paid 
by some farmers. 

Many farmers have made applica- 
tion through the county war draft 
board to have their sons and otner 
good farm-hand workers furloughed 
from Camp Sherman or any other 
camp within 24 hours’ car ride. The 
federal government does not pay them 
while absent, but no furloughs have as 


granted 


—————_—__.._. 


Dark Co—Oats are coming on nice- 


yet been 


lv and a large per cent of corn 
ground plowed. Plenty of rain. ‘The 

cant lot culture in the towns is be- 
ing pushed even more than last sea- 
son. Pasture is good for this time of 
year. Some corn yet unhusked and 
of some, 2 is about all that is of 
value, 








PENNSYLV ANIA 


Beginners in Farm Work—More 
than 300 school boys arrived from 
various sections of the state, on Apr 
°°) at the Pa state col to enter a farm 
training camp, conducted under the 
co-operative management of the col- 
lerce and the committee of public 
safety. They will be under the in- 
struction of the col agri experts until 
May 10. when they will be succeeded 
by another contingent of 800 to 400 
beys, to remain until May 24. After 
they have mastered the elementary 
details of farm work they will be 
placed with farmers for the season. 


War Gardens Increased—War gar- 


dens ure being greatly increased in 
Pa. Hundreds of men and women, 
bevs and girls who entered the gar- 
den game last year as novices, have 
profited by their experience and will 
be able to do better work and raise 
larger crops. Many who made their 
first attempts just for the fun of the 
thing. or because some friend had a 
garden, have come to realize that 
there is a real benefit to be derived 
from the work, especially for its 
healthful outdoor exercise. This is 
particularly true of men and women 


who are employed indoors during the 
day. ‘The daylight saving plan will 
come in as a great help at this time. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Farm Gossip 


W. N. B. 

More than 300 prominent cattlemen 
from West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Virginia attended the annual 
sale of the West Virginia Hereford 
cattle breeders’ association at Clarks- 
burg recently. There were 53 cattle 
sold and $520 was the top price paid, 
this for a two-year-old heifer by P. 
(. Greene of Kenna, W Va. The next 





highest price was a_ yearling bull, 
which was purchased by C. J. Ryan 
tor $315. 


The state department of agriculture 


is encouraging the farmers to raise 
turkeys this year. It is expected the 
government buying of turkeys for 


Thanksgiving and Christmas for the 
soldiers will send the price higher for 


1918 than it was last year. It is de- 
clared the mountain land of West 
Virginia is ideal for turkey raising. 
Pendleton, Pocahontas, Greenbrier, 
Summers, Monroe and other counties 


in the southeastern part of the state 
send out great droves of turkeys each 
year, Franklin being a great center 
for distribution. 

A company is being organized in 
Huntington to promote the sale of 


cold-pack method canning plants. Af- 
ter placing the plants in homes of city 
dwellers and farmers, 


the company 











will purchase and distribute the sur- 
Plus food products. Already many 
county farm bureaus are making 
plans for their county fairs next fall. 
In most cases the premiums will be 
larger in order to offer a greater in- 
centive for farmers to bring their 
products and exhibit them. There will 
be greater interest in fairs this year 
because of the greater interest in 
farming. As a result of the war, city 
residents who have found it possible 
to do so have taken up farming all 
over the state. 

A war on sheep-killing and 
worthless dogs is now being waged 
over the state and canines are being 
killed by the thousands. It has been 
found that the new dog law, enacted 
for the purpose of protecting sheep, 
does not go far enough and a cru- 
sade against dogs has resulted, and 
during the past few weeks their ex- 
termination has been heavy. Two 
more counties of the state have or- 
ganized farm bureaus and will em- 
ploy county agents at once. They are 
Mineral and Wyoming counties, leav- 
ing now very few of the 55 counties 
of the state without agricultural 
agents. 











YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 





or 


Where our readers can find a quick market 
anything and everytiung that any farmer or other 


person may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
for securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or @ num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be recei 
insertion in issue of the following week. 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 


ved Friday to guarantee 
Adver- 











EGGS AND POULTRY 
strain, 


WHITE ROCK EGGS of Wilburtha both 
show and utility stock, prices ranging from $2 to $3 
ber 15; also Ruff and White Cochin Bantams of 
— winning stock, eggs, 15, $1.50; 30, $2.50. MAPLE 








AWN POULTRY YARDS, Sérgeantéville, N J. 

IMP ERIAL RINGLE oT B ARRE 1 mo KS -Thomp- 
son’s strain direct begs, 15, $3; i; +50, $8 
100, $15. Ae P arkes heavy H ae strain crossed 
with Thor at above prices. COZY CORNER 
POU LTRY. F. ARM. Sergeantsvi es 

I WANT REGULAR SUIPMENTS of fancy 


hennery white and brown eggs. direct from producers. 
Top prices for top quality No commission charged. 
Check on arrivat. JOS J. HEROLD, 17 Harrison 
Street, New York. 





? 
Pekin 
Brahma 
MORITZ, 


EGGs 
duck eggs. 


stock, 


TOULOUSE 
and Penciled 
hatching eggs. 
Rahway, N J. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS—Tom Barron 
$15 per hundred, from grand laying stock. 
ne $2.50 per six, WILLIAM KETCH, 


GEESE 
Runner 
Also 


and goslings, 
Light 
Stamp. A. 





White Leghorns, 
Toulouse 
Cohocton, 





SINGLB COMB BROW N ae “a ONL Y. farm 
range, fine stock, good lay $1.50; 50, 
$4; 100, $7.50. ARTHUR ‘DARING, rh N Y. 


Sarred Rocks. Eggs, $1 for 
SMITH, Canajoharie, N Y. 


Drakes, 








RINGLET STRAIN, 
3. $6 per 100, S. L. 





MAMMOTH PEKIN EGGS. $1 per setting. 
$3. SHADY SIDE FARM, Madison, N Y. 





T5e. 


NELVE DUCK EG¢ Be: 
FRED HARTER, Miidicrtite mY. 


WILD AND BRONZE TURKEY EGGS. 
VIPW FARM, Belleville, Pa. 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS. 
City, Pa. 

8U MANY ELEMENTS enter mto the snipping oF 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


1,500,000 CABBAGP PLANTS 


12 hens eggs, 





VALLEY 





NELSON'S, Grove 








(field grown)—Early 


Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Early Sum- 
mer, Copenhagen Market and Alt Head Early, $2 
per 1000; 5000, $9; 500, $1.2 500,000 tomato 
plants (fleld grown)—Earliana, Chalk’s Early Jewel, 
Matchless, Success and Stone. $2 per 1000. (Ready 
May 15.) 300,000 transplanted tomato and cabbage 
plants, all varieties, $6 per 1000 Transplanted egg 
plants—Black Beauty and New York Improved, $10 
per 1000 Potted tomato plants (shipped in paper 
pots)—Earliana, John Baer, Bonny Best, Chalk’s 
Early Jewel, Matchless, Globe and Stone, $2.25 per 
100; $20 = 1000. Potted egg plants—Black Beauty 
and New York Improved, $2.25 per 100, Potted 
Hants shipped by express only. Henderson's Snow- 
vall cauliflower Fine (re-rooted) plants from best 
seed, $4.50 per 1000. Sweet potato plants, $2.50 per 
W00, Send for free list of all vegetable plants and 
list of satisfied customers. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, 


Morristown, N J 


AND TOMATO PLANTS (field grown). 





CABBAGE 


500,000 cabbage plants—Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, Early 
Summer, All Head Early, $2 per 1000: 500, $1.25. 


post or express. 500,000 ,tomato 
Success, Matchless, 
500, $1.25. Ready May 15. 
Parcel post or express. Potted tomato and egg 
plants (shipped in paper pots) —Earliana, Bonny 
Rest, Chalk’s Jewel. Matchless, Stone, $2.50 per 100; 
50, $1.50. Express. Price list free. F. W. 
ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. (20 years 
wholesale vegetable piant growers.) 


FINE FIELD GROWN CABBAGE PLANTS, lead- 
ing varieties, 500, $1.75; 1000, $2.75 postpaid. Ex- 
press $2 thousand, 10,000, $15 cash. Shipped any- 
where; well packed. TIDEWATER PLANT CO, 
Franklin, Va. 


Ready now. 
plants—Earliana, 
Stone, $2 per 1000; 


Parcel 
Chalk’s Jewel, 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY ages, 
PLANTS POSTPAID—Cabbage, 


Bests, lettuce, —. aster, sweet potato, 
hundred, sixty cents, 


’ ‘delivery ‘guaranteed. GLIC 


STRAWBERRY ee 
v — 





most productive varieties, 
Also ew ye blackberry, gooseberry, 
. - and ornamental trees, 





4,000,000 SWEET POTATO, 
Horner, Yellow Jersey, Big B®, &. y 


at $1.50 ber Some. 
. BB 





CABBAGD, CAULIFLOWER, 
brussels sprouts, celery, asparagus, 


Mail or express prepaid. 
SQUIRBS, Good Ground, N° 











mare SEED BE Wh? A rmir 
. 3 1 ! 





a oe ee a and Yelle 





CABBAGE PLANTS—AMillions, 
ASHMBAD, Williamson, 


LIVE STOCK 


ORCHARD GROVE FARM milking s} 

four generations to show, 1 t 

Cows that will produce you 

to 8000 pounds milk : 

A January and February 
bi 











FOR SALE—Duroc Jersey 
FRANK D. Ae BTISS, Cloverland 





FOR SALE—Three registered Ayrshir 
to 13 months o!d. Dandies, sad apiece 
B. LARMON, Greenwich, N 


FOR SALE— Registered Jersey 
of excellent breeding, 
WM P MIX, Schoharie, N Y. 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL 
RAY D, LEVAN. Route n 











THOROUGHBED CHESTER WHIT! 
sell. ALLAN 








BRUBAKER BROS, Co 
REGISTERED CALVES. ROUTE SLX GUERNSEY 











STANCHIONS 


3’S STANCHIONS are guarant 








LET oo TAN YOUR I HIDE—C: wv, 
( ROSBY FRISIAN "FUR co, Roch 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Agricultural Society, American Poult:y 


WOMEN’S ¥ WANTS 





No : 
“THE. 0. -B. MFG CO, 





FRED HARTER, | Middleville, 





ALTAVISTA FARM, | 





A Meeting ot for Employers 


MALE HELP Ww ANTED 





SITUATIONS SS DLE 
NEED FARM HELP? 


experience, who wish to work on farms 








Ours is a philanthropic organization, « 





AGEN TS W WAN TED 


Ain e stiean — ulturist in your lees ality 





Avenue, New York City, } 
AGENTS WANTED—Mason 











Where e~ readers of American Agriculturist } 
rent, or exchange their farms, farm 
or other real estate 


_ 243 AC ang _— $3000 P: —_ ake, i 


7 
cétimated 2000 e "cords 


easy $7 o Details i br reaip ‘at da 
of 75 acres > ie 50. page 8, Str. 
" STROL 


‘epy mailed 
Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street, New York, 














horns, 3% 
ud raised 
and gi 
ordinary 
If, Your 
iS, Wes 


—————— 
Wonder, 

prices, 
Route ¢, 
————_. 
eifers, 9 
ANKLIN 
—— 
(2) two 
it Farm, 


— 
for sale, 


Route 4 


IGS for 
IN, Ash- 


d, ready 
Pa 


ERNSEY 





to please 
) trial in 
r booklet, 
Ct 
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cr calf 


TEE 
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Crop Conditions Very Favorable 


Wheat shows marked improvement—Plenty of rainfall—Farm work well advanced—Heavy increase in 
spring wheat acreage—By B. W. Snow, statistician Orange Judd crop reporting bureau 


EATHER' conditions during 
March and April have been 

W more favorable for the pros- 
ecution of farm work and for the de- 
velopment of early spring crops than 


experienced in many years. As a 
result spring plowing and seeding 
made remarkable progress and a 


very Jarge acreage of spring-seeded 


Texas the acreage which is aban- 
doned, but which cannot be charged 
to winterkilling, is very much larger 
than usual and serves to reduce the 
total acreage left standing for harvest 
by an unexpectedly large figure. The 
average pecentage of abandoned area, 
according to the reports of my corre- 
spondents, is 10.1%, which means 


district it is completed. My corre- 
spondents have not undertaken io 
make a definite final estimate of the 
acreage, but have given an indication 
of their expectation, and this prelimi- 
nary American Agriculturist statement 
indicate an increase in spring wheat 
acreage that is nothing short of phe- 
nomenal in some districts, and very 
large for the whole area. 







time, I am safe in saying that the 
returns of my correspondents indicate 
almost 22,000,000 acres of spring 
Wheat aguinst 18,500,000 a year ago. 
Weather conditions have been very 
favorable, not only for seeding, but 
for the germination and substantial 
root growth, so that the prospect for 
the plant itself is very satisfactory at 
this date. 





small grains has gone into the acreage loss of 4,267,000 acres. This The following statement shows the A Bad Corn Situation. 
eround under extraordinarily favor- leaves standing for harvest at this ®Creage of winter wheat reported as Returns are very disquieting about 
_ itions, in spite of the fact time a winter wheat acreage of 37,- DOW Standing for harvest, together tl oe “ 
able conditions, in spite o - i a eat acreage Of ¥- with the condition report for May 1 ne corn prospect. Because of the 
that there is a marked shortage 903,000, which is, of course, very much “ “* alarm about quality of seed there has 
of farm labor practically everywhere. larger than normal and in comparison CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT, MAY 1 —_. more testing of seed corn than 
At the beginning of May seeding of with the~27 millions harvested last Acres Condition a ry seeeess Seatinne that as the 
small grains is practically completed year is very encouraging. N ee 497.000 83 poventnndiian iat ik evan Can ed 
acne 2x rest, ¢ , . , . . . Pere 1,500,000 85 ‘ st is se in- 
except in the extreme pepe eae Wheat Condition Scores Gains Sen °° op aeeaee 70 stead of better. I hear of many cases 
>is a le € an w : aa : aes A Beso Sipe ees 
there ie Shands usually ‘the case at , The condition of wheat shows an APK, {11 24g.uug #4. dm. which’ moderately ‘good 'germminat- 
"or é 5 Sué "as . > 32, 9: x sts ade , s ¢ are 
for corn -_ le ponend a consider- ‘™Provement of more than four points W Va 351000 92 i. bolas pat hsm iy aa ane 
this date. in : : during the month. This improvement eee 942000 92 ee ns } 1 
able part of the corn belt farmers are - . : : Oo 1.995000 81 ower tests from the same corn. The 
— om ‘aiting for sufficient warmth ‘8 uniform everywhere except in Mich- Sauces: | eeeeee o3 quality of the corn in the cribs is 
actually a sir beginning planting igan and Wisconsin, where the damage Ind .... 2,619,000 92 also proving much worse than was 
to justify their r} winter wheat last {0m the winter has become more ap- pee 2/550,000 90 generally expected and farmers 
— eee - t all romisin parent. The present condition is higher _ 92008 Z through the corn belt are discour- 
_comegpngees inte wat a rene than was reported in either 1916 or Mo :..:: 2,875,000 92 — both as. to — prospect for the 
ee eee ; 1917, but is materially below the phe- Kan .... 7,488,000 78 sxe Corn crop and as to the quality 
The fall was dry and wheat made @ | taal promise of the crops of 1913 Neb .... 2,508,000 74 = such corn as they now have on 
ather small and not vigorous growth, a. “— Maggy, so tat: Cal - 489,000 91 land. 
rather — netmeneh, was cuaenlinele 1914 and 1915. It is only fair to point Ore *::: 556.000 95 The large acreage which has been 
ee ragged ‘here, except in the Ut however, that this improvement Wash .. , 422,000 9% seeded to oats and spring wheat in 
favorable oo . 4. ril 1 the crop is continuing at the present time un- _ . #1033000 90 the northern part of the corn ‘ elt has 
seuthwest, ane on SP + hottan ti der splendid weather conditions, Other 6,104,000 90 been taken largely from land that 
prospect showed decidedly better than On the basis of past experience, bea! otherwise would have gone into corn. 
' een anticipated. ril was ex- if ages ae cag: . 7 e eF ene e The seed situati is s satisfac ‘ 
hed been anticipated. Ap however, and assuming that there will Total .. 37,903,000 83.4 he —_ d situation is so unsatisfactory 
ceedingly favorable for wheat, tem- , jecli = conditi between Bow that farmers have been very anxious 
peratur ruling moderately cool, and %¢ ® dechme in condition : ee je The increased spring wheat acre- to plant any other crop which oppor- 
ith ample moisture to stimulate ®"@ harvest equal to the average de- 456 in the border states of secondary tunity offered, rather than corn. For 
ges ‘t growth. The moisture Cline during that period for a series jmportance, like Wisconsin, Iowa this reason, as well as because of the 
adit : wi y been wholly satisfac. Of Years, the present condition may be and Nebraska, appears so large as to prospect of a very poor stand from 
ee Se — h ‘ st Ps ‘ he taken as indicating a possible crop of almost challenge belief. In these this poor seed, it is evident now that 
tory, even in the ee “/- be og Ee winter wheat of 577 million bushels, states it is reported constantly that the acreage of corn will be very much 
crop suffered most from fall ane wi or more than 200 millions in excess of im some localities almost every farm- reduced from that of last year. 
ter drouth. At present there is an he promise at this time a year azo. ¢F is putting in a little wheat—three, Farmers everywhere should bear 
ample supply of moisture practically che promise s =. alte “five or 10 acres, and the aggregate one thing strongly in mind: They 
everywhere in the winter wheat terri- A Heavy Increase in Spring Wheat of this unusual seeding is very large. should not plant this corn of 
torv, and there has been no unseason- Ordinarily May 1 is too early to In the states of principal importance doubtful vitality in anything except 
“hag , - 7 > sti - form any definite conclusion as to the there is a very heavy increase in Min- the very best of seed bed; it should 
ably warm weather to unduly stimu an) I : th avy : epee Bag hee 
aa rrowtl Th acreage of extent of spring wheat seeding. This nesota; a very big increase in South mot be planted while the soil is cold 
late early haa ~ psc es ge year, however, weather conditions Dakota and a moderate increase in or wet, as it will need all of the ad- 
wheat lost this year from Scien: wie- during April have been so favorable North Dakota, while Pacific | coast Vantage of warmth and sunshine it 
terkilling is comparatively small, and and the acreage of land plowed last shows figures that ure surprisingly can get to give it a germination vig- 
is confined almost entirely to Michi- 3); was so large that the seeding of large. ; orous enough to insure a fair stand. 
zan, Wisconsin and Montana. spring wheat has progressed to a Without in any way being commit- No - a te eee iota 
’ In K s, Oklahoma, Nebraska and pcint where over a large part of the ted to a definite statement at this Mention A A When You Write. 
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of milk production will 
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National 


MILK» DAIRY FARM 


XPOSITION 


in dairy farm administration. 


be shown here. 


Grand Central Palace, New York 
WEEK OF MAY 20th 


Never before in the history of the milk industry has there been gathered together such a representa- 
tive display of labor-saving appliances, such a comprehensive exhibition of every detail surrounding the 
production of milk and its products, as will be shown at the coming Exposition. 


Dairy farm owners can here see for themselves every worthwhile appliance for shortening labor and 


Every conceivable invention for cutting down overhead costs and increasing efficiency and quality 


THE MILK AND DAIRY FARM EXPOSITION WILL BE THE MOST VITAL AND COM- 
PREHENSIVE EXHIBITION OF THE MILK INDUSTRIES EVER STAGED. 
IT WILL BE EPOCHAL IN ITS SCOPE 





ITS VALUE TO THE INDUSTRY. 


Make Your Plans to Be There Without 


MONUMENTAL IN 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 

















LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WIth ONE YEAR AGO 

Per 100 ibs -~-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-— -— Sheep 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Chicago ......$17.60 $13.30 $17.60 $15.89 $16.70 $9.25 
New York 17.00 12.25 18.60 16.00 13.50 8.00 
Buffalo ..... . 15.75 12.50 18.15 16.35 15.50 8.50 
Pittsburgh ... 15.85 12.50 18.25 15.85 15.00 8.00 
Kansag City .. 17.35 12.65 17.50 15.90 16.50 9.50 
At New York, receipts of beeves 
moderate, opening demand fair, and 
while the close was quiet the stock 
was all taken. Steers opened tirm 
and later advanced 10@ loc, good to 
choice fat cows strong at the start, 
medium and common steady, all 
grades closed steady. Steers sold at 
$10.50@ 17 p 100 Ibs, outside figures 
for car of Pa, 1420-lb average, the 


highest figures ever paid in this mar- 


ket. Bulls sold at S..W@I11.25, cows 
5@ 11.50, 

A recent sale at the Chicago stock- 
yards included 12 cars of cattle at 
$15.55 p 100 Ibs. These were fed on 
Ravendale farm in Portage Co, O, the 
ration including corn, oats, silage, 
hay. oil meal and Douglas gluten feed 

Calves have been in fair demand, 
and all the stock wanted. Opening 
price were at a decline of Joc, some 
sales We lower: later, on rather light 
receipts, prices advanced 5U@ Toc, the 
market closing firm Veals sold at 
$10.50 16.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 4 1S. 
skim milk calves l0@ 11. 

Wooled sheep held jirm, clipped 
sold about steady. Vefy few prime 
hundy weight lambs have been ot- 
fered, Good wooled stock held 
teady; clipped lamb mainly com- 
mon and medium quality, have de- 
clined OVUc, and all grade closed 
lower Prime wooled wethers sold up 
to SIS p 100 Ibs, clipped 15, clipped 
ewe 10@ 12.50, wooled lambs 1% 22, 
clipped 16@ 1s, eulls lW@ls 

Ho opened steady to eusier; 
closed 10e lower; roughs declined Leo 
Ue, Heavy to light sold at SIS.40 
@ 18.60 p 100 Ibs, roughs 16.504 16.75, 

The Horse Market 

Tl demand for good work hor 
ot ll types improved somewhat, not- 
withstanding that about LUK) artillery, 
caval und transport horses belong- 
ing to the French government were 
thrown on the market. Value n- 
erully ruled teady, Fair to choice 
heavy drafters sold at S300@ 400 p hd, 
chunk L1O) to 1400) Ibs, LUWbG 275 

At Chicago, cattle were in excellent 
a md at hi price Within t 
past few days a new top of S17. 
p 100 Ibs h been reached or close 
lo t » record-breaking tevel of | t 
fal tio were reasonably well sup- 
ported, be heavy packing and ship- 
ping 174 17.60 p 100 lbs. Sheep buy- 
el were inclined to reduces bids, 
Shorn western yearlings were quotable 
round $14.750 15 p 100 Ibs, shorn 
ewe iia 14 

\t Buffalo, week opened auspi- 
ciously with 400%) cattle received Mon- 
day, and 1594 25e higher on practically 
all grades. This placed choice to 
prime shipping steers $16,754 17.50) p 
14) Ibs, butcher cows and heifers 11.25 

3.25, stockers and feeders {@ 11.25. 
Hog receipts {000, market 5@ 10c 
lower, mixed lots IS40@18.45, York- 
ers and pigs 1IS45@ 18.4%) Receipts of 


sheep and lambs 5000, market 50@ Tie 
lower Monday, best clipped lambs 
17.504 17.75, yearlings 15.50@ 16, weth- 
ers 1441450, ewes 12.504 15.50. 

At Pittsburgh, receipts cattle Mon- 
day 0%U0 cars, firm, top sales $17 p 100 
14.754 16.25, 


Ibs, medium to choice 

butcher cows and bulls 7T@15, veal 
calves 11@15, milch cows 754 110 ea. 
Hog receipts 40 double decks, market 
stronger with common heavy 17.754 
IS, other grades IS40@18.50. Sheep 
receipts only 12 cars, but market 
weak, Shorn lambs 14.50 @ 17.25, 


sheep 9@ 14.75. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 














LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRAVES WITIL COMPARISONS 
Cash or -—Wheat—, ——Comn—, -—Oats—, 
Spot 1918 1917 1918 917 1918 1917 

275 1.55 1.53 82 «71 

- 1.60 1.73 90 -76 

- 163 1.72 .92 82 

2.98 153 158 81 70 

3.05 - 1.60 82% .68 

2.85 1.56 1.60 .83 65 
Choice No 3 yellow corn was quot- 
able in New York around $140 p bu 
in carlots, standard oats SOG We, with 
fcy clipped up to fi2c, Choice clipped 
oats in Philadelphia were lc, and 

rye was quotable in Toledo at 2.50, 

but dull. Mill feeds were a little bet- 

ter than nomina!, linseed meal ©@ 
fi p ton, corn feed meal 57, oats feed 


32 p ton, barley feed 3), all these spot 


cash prices in carlots on track New 
York and New York rate points 
In the conference at New York last 


week 200 delegates from grain centers 


discussed wheat handling with Julius 
Barnes, president food administration 
gzrain corporation. The text was the 


best method of handling the ‘1S crops 
and it was finally recommended to the 
corporation head that government 
purchase such part of the coming 
wheat crop as dealers are unable to 
sell. It was further urged that free 


movement of all kinds o/ grain from 
producers to dealers be allowed. E. C. 
Eikenberry of Canton, O, is president 
of the grain dealers’ national assn, 
and headed the committee urging 
expeditious movement once the wheat 
crop is ready. Dealers wish to be 
allowed to accumulate reserve stocks 
of grain in terminal elevators to meet 
transportation and war emergencies. 

Chairman Lever of the house com- 
mittee on agriculture is quoted as say- 
ing that $2.50 wheat for this season is 
a dead issue. 

Corn on the various produce ex- 
changes was in fair demand for early 
shipment; also moderate interest in 
futures. Corn planting is well under 
American Agricul- 


way, as shown in 

turist’s May report, prepared by 
Statistician B. W. Snow and printed 
cn another page. 





THE DAIRY MARKET 


CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 

11S G1, 3 45% 

117 H1'. 37 42 

116 he 32 3 

I915.. 32 2 oo 

Butter 

At New York, under small or a 
scarcity in offerings of strictly fresh 
to fey creameries prices again ruled 
higher, reaching the top level. in a 
long time. Government orders for 
butter are very large, choice to fcy 
emy 461.@47%c p Ib, firsts 44@46c, 
state dairy 45'4 @464oc. 

At Chicago, creamery extra, fresh 
124 42'2c p Ib. 

Cheese 

At New York, market quiet, best 
quality old tats firm, selling around 
“tc p lb, fresh flats 22% @23'4c, held 
twins 2444 25¢, fresh twins 22'4 @2i5c, 
skims 144 20c. 

At Utica, the price of cheese is 
unchanged at Zlc p lb, with a pre- 
mium of Me for best. The market, 
however, is fairly firm. There is as 
yet little if any home trade demand, 


dealers depending almost entirely on 
for export, 


Chicago, 


5 iles 
At market steady, old 
twins and cheddars 214%4@22c p Ib. 


MARKETS 





GENERAL 
l d 


Unless otherwise stat quotations in all instances 
wi kk They refer to prices at which first 
d ree rs sell tl produ from store, warehouse, 
rd From these untry consignees must pay 
f and ce niss ‘ When sold in a 
r v to the jol rade and to retailers an 
! ;u V l I iil prices to actual 

u may be 20 to St higher 

Apples 

\t New York, considerable quanti- 
ties are arriving from cold storage at 
interior points, market active and firm 


for best stock, Baldwin $5@7.50 p bbl, 


Spy 0@ 58.00, 
Beans 
At New York, trade is small with 
some little ‘n= .iry on the part of ex- 


porters who want red kidney, that 
variety quoted at $12.75@14 p 100 lbs, 
Manchurian the 


marrow including 
same range, medium and pea beans 
12 @ 13.50. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, market nearly 
nominal, evaporated apples 15@lic 
Pp lb. 
Dressed Meats bal 
At New York, dressed calves in good 
demand at Il@ve%e p Ib, spring 
lambs S@12 p careass, pork 15@ 


25¢e p Ib. 
Eggs 
At New York, trade active in every 





direction, demand absorbing large 
numbers of w ern eggs, current 
packings around 536@37ec p doz, fresh 
gathered extas 387 39e, nearby hen- 





nery 40@42c, ducks eggs 30@45c. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, the markets are full 
of southern stuff, but it is between 
seasons in home-grown. Strawberries 
are very plentiful, N C selling at 1@ 
2e p qt. 

Hay 

At New York, sound lots firm, No1 
timothy $30.50@32.50 p ton, No 2 do 
26@30, fey clover 27@29, No 1 mixed 
clover 24@26, rye straw 16@18. 

Maple Sugar 

At New York, season practically 
over so far as country offerings are 
concerned with pure sugar 19@22c p 
lb and syrup $1.00@1.85 p gal. 

Hides 

It is generally understood that 
prices fixed by the government are to 
include the following: Based on a 
standard of Ohio and middle west 
stock, country hides are to include 
heavy cows, fully cured, at 25%c p 
Ib, branded hides lc, country calf 
skins fully cured 27e, light hides in all 
instances le discount. It must be dis- 
tinctly understood, however, that 
these figures (all available at the 
moment) apply to selected lots, a car- 
load or more, accumulated in city 
warehouses and contracted for imme- 
diate shipment to tanners. Just what 
price the farmer will be able to se- 
cure from his local dealer for a single 
hide cannot be named at present, but 


unquestionably several cents below 
these figures, to cover middlemen’s 








cost and transportation. Therefore, 
the figures named are, after all, only 
suggestive. Bearing on this a recent 
quotation on country cow hides sell- 
ing out of wholesale cellers in New 
York is around 16@19c. The country 
price is nominally somewhere around 
15 @ 16c. 
Hops 

It is between seasons in the hop 
market, which is extremely dull and 
unsettled, being unfavorably affected 
by state-wide prohibition, which in 
turn cut sharply into the demand for 
beer. Hops have been weak on the 
Pacific coast at 15@18e p lb, N Y 
grown hops 30@35c. A contract is 
reported for Pacific coast hops, 1918 


growth, at 1c. Secarcity of labor 
both west and east has its bearing 
upon hop. production the coming 
season. 


Potatoes 
Potatoes bring 50c p bu to farmers 
in Oakland Co, Mich. In Shiawassee 
Co farmers are selling at 3Vc. 


Acreage under early potatoes in 
important Tex territory shows some 
increase, crop season so far excep- 
tionally good, digging to begin about 
May 10 In Va potato plantings are 
considerably reduced, due partly to 
delay in the receipt of seed stock, par- 
ticularly in the Norfolk _ section. 


Heavy rains have flooded the ground, 
causing damage to Va potatoes. 

At New York, old potatoes in bur- 
densome supply under heavy arrivals 
the past 10 days and also obliged to 
meet the increasing competition of 
new southern. Trade has averaged 
dull and weak, only the best potatoes 
from L I and Me commanding any- 
thing like top prices of $1.40@1.00 p 
100 Ibs; No 1 Fla 4@4.50 p bbl, Jer- 
sev, Delaware and Marylard sweets 
1.50@2.50 p bskt. 

Onions 

At Chicago, a fair demand and no 
particular change, No 1 red and yel- 
low $1.50@1.75 p 100 lbs, new Tex 
125@1.90 p bu cra. 

Poultry 

At New York, trade is healthy, re- 
ceipts iiberal and demand good at the 
level. 





Present relatively high-price 
Fowls are selling at $5@537e p lb 1 w, 
young roosters 55@56ce, turkeys 214 
2bc, fey broilers as high as SO@%0c, 
fresh-killed dry-picked turkeys 324 
soc p Ib d w, western chickens 28@ 
’e, Philadephia and L [I broilers 78 


@Sle, LI squabs $4@6.50 p doz. 
Vegetables 


At New York, supplies from near-by 


points increasing and market active, 
prices covering a wide range. As- 
paragus $L50@3 p doz bchs, Fla 
siving beans $1.40@3.25 p_ bskt, old 


beets $1@2 p bbl, carrots $1.50@2.25, 
parsnips $1@2, turnips $1.75 @2.25, 
horse-radish $245 p 100 Ibs, kale 
$1.50@2 p bbl, rhubarb lower at $1.50 
a2.0 p 100 bechs, hothouse cauli- 
flower $4@6.50 p doz, radishes $2@35 
p 100 behs, tomatoes 18% 22e p Ib. 
Wool 

With the taking over of the wool 

clip the federal government is work- 


ing out the details regarding the 
handling of the new fleeces, These 
will begin to move speedily toward 
points of concentration at eastern 
cities which are close to the large 
woolen mills. Considerable quantities 
of imported colonial wools were to 
have been offered at auction at Bos- 
ton; but the government now has an 


option on all wool there or to arrive, 
this including the new domestic clip— 
wools all the way from Ariz to Ore 
and thence eastward. The problem 
of handling the new domestic clip is 


very complex. This is particularly 
true of sections in the older middle 
and eastern states, where the clips 


are small, often 50 fleeces and under, 
such as N Y, Pa and N E. 
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Save fiom$ 55] 5 
each.on Quality Rubber Tires 


OU can see BUCKSKIN Tires before 
them because we send em 





on ap a. accept 
guarantee them 4000 miles. ; ony — 
BUCKSKINS this year you can save from } ton 


aset, depending on size and make of tire you now 
Many users get 8000, 9000 and even 10,000-mile seu 
Free repairs any time, no matter how far run atviee 


UCKSKIN TIRES 


Plain and Non Ski JiREs 


are made of finest rubber a. 
pensive cotton fabr ie. "Beat “al 
direct to you, we save a large a 
the 40% expense necessary to then! 
of other tires, hence, we can sell hu” 
first grade tires from 15+ to 30% jihese 
than average tire prices wu 
Express Prepaid §:2!" ori 
testimonials. When check ac. aoe 
nies order, we ship anywhere inv. $ 
or Canada prepaid. !f in a hurry f 
tubes or tires, send size, ty “fl 
state whether plain or non-skj *. 4 
desired, and we will ship promptly on ~ 
shipments, subjeet to inspect m0, if desires 
L. & M. RUBBER ¢o 
Collins Street, Carrollton 
Manufacturers of Rubter Goods Since +o 
18-13 


Our Attractive 
Basket Weave 
Non Skid Tread 






















Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 


Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acrcs and have cleaner fields? 
IRON AGE £idine 
Caltivator 
will help you do this. Has pivot wheel 
with parallel motion. Adjustable to 
of row. Every tooth canbe raised, lower: 
to right or! 
adjusts balar 
to weight 


and gangs 





any width 
d or turned 
Lever 
> of frame 
driver, 








if 
Light, strong a 


pact—the late 
of riding cul tiv 





e US toe 


klet. 


BatemanM’f’Co.,Box 32D ,Grenloch,N.J, 


WITTE Kero-oil 
ENGINES @4 


Tae Oe 
oun Frmmediate rey 
7 ° Bee itt, 
Factory Shipment ™+§ 

2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16 and 22 H-P.—Direct 
from the Largest Exclusive Engine Factory 
in the worid, selling by mail. Moncey Back 
if Not Satisfied on my new 90 Day offer. 
5-Year Guarantee. Fuel cost one-half less 
using kerosene. | Write for new book (copy- 
righted) “How To Judge Engines”, printed incolors 
and fully illustrated, showing how [ can save 
you $15 to $200--sell you on practical! y your own terms 
--Cash, Payments or No Money Down.--E./. H. Witte, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1806 Oakiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1806 Empire Bidz., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




































150 Styles 
Write for Greatest money saving 
bargain book ever printed. Brown fence 
e of Heavy DOUBLE GALVA- 
Resists rust hi 
Barb Wire. 
ht Prepaid. Write for 
and sample to test. 


Cleveland, Ohie 


is m 
NIZED WIRE, 
150 styles. Also Gates and 


Low Factory Prices, Fre’ 
wonderful free fence boo 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept 5! 


DEATH TO HEAVES| MEWTON'S 


PER ANB INDIGESTION COMPOUND 
Cures Heaves by correcting the 
cause—Indigestion. Prevents 
Colic, Staggers ete. Best Oen- 
ditioner and W orm Ex- 

eller. 26 yearssale. Three 

arge cans guaranteedte 
cure Heaves or money refunded. Tee 
lst or 2nd can often cures. §.60 and $1.10 per can at de 

or prepaid by parce! post. Booklet free. 

THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPARY, Toledo, Ohio | 
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THE GENUINE 
TUBULAR “A” 






SHARPLES ssccxssors 


Tremendous Price Reductions! 






CREAM 





































The “world’s 


and quick deliveries. 





ADDRESS 
DEPT. Hj -31 35 








original Tubular ‘‘A’’ 
tice so low and conditions so liberal, ‘you cannot possibly refuse. 
ion't put off buying your Separator another day. 
here, for our limited stock is going fast. 
BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMSI!I — 

Order direct from this advertisement or write today 
for Sharples Tubular ‘‘A’’ Cream Separator colored illus 
trated catalog, easy terms, 30-days’ free trial plan, the double guarantee 
and our big reduced price otters, 
for this great public service. 


Sale Prices Save You Nearly 
Shipments direct to you from eight centrally located distributing wat 
houses in every section of the country. East—West—North—South. Pr 
are on board cars at various warehouses, This means big freight savings 


Order No. les Size Lbs. perhour Regular Price Our 
J—20 No. 2 300 Ibs. $ 55.00 % $36.75 
HJ—30 No. 3 400 Ibs. 65.00 ~ 39.8 
HJ—40 No. 4 500 Ibs. 75.00 * py} 
HJ—60 No. 6 700 Ibs. 90.00 * poy 
HJ—90 900 | 110.00 * 70: 


No.9 bs. 
* Special discount of 3%, if cash accompanies a 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 
ith and tron Sts. + - . €CmIcAaco 


best” Cream Separator—Sharples famous 
is now within your reach at 4 


The time to act 8 


Learn why P. M. Sharples picked us 
Half! 
Prices 


Liberal Allowance for Your Old Separator 
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Sharples Book 
FREE Sharples Bos 














accept 
al — = 
fo tains to Pe} 
‘OW use 
Service 


)$ lower 


for price 
ad users’ 


oie 
rect 
ctory 
Back 
offer. 
‘less 
copy- 
colors 
) save 
| terms 
Witte, 
) 
Mo. 
a. 
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“Live Srocn Fieco Repacsentarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 































Butler Sale a Winner 





ge. A. HUTCHINS 

The highest price ever paid for a 
Jersey COM sold at public auction was 
reached and passed quite a ways when 
the cow UX: ord Briar Flower was sold 
at the Butier sale, Mt Kisco, N Y, 
May 2, and purchased by Ross Proc- 
tor, owner of Brookwood farm of 


Barryville. N Y, for an even 310,000. 
This exceeds by about $3000, the high 
price which has stood for about three 


years. Mr Proctor, now owns the 
highest-priced cow as well as the 
bull, an animal for 


ighest- price od 

The sale was a . pronounced success 
in every Way. A total of (0 head was 
sold for 861,105, or an average of 
$1018 per he ad. This is almost double 
the average of last year, which was 
$55, and I think the highest average 
of any other Jersey sale held in the 
east. Leading breeders from all over 
the country attended and _ witnessed 
the sale of one of the best importa- 
tions that ever left the island of Jer- 
sev. f the 60 head, 46 sold for 
$0, or over 32 sold for $700, and 
over, and below we give a list of these 


Out of 

















animals and their new owners: 
SOME OF THE,SALES 
r Flower, Brook weed farm « 
N ay 000 
2,700 
= 2,200 
2,000 
. hu Pringle L, 1,750 
iterkill farm of St: 
SebSesetecesnesnensvens 1,700 
te, px ¥. Walkley of South- 
0606 06OSSSCeS SOs eeSECeLeroewes 1,700 
s Pe an, Carter Glass of Lynch- 
50865 OU NERORERRDCESEESEC SSRs SEDO ,500 
Brook wood farm “ot aedinoiees . 
TOePEEREEOE EEO COCO ESE Eee eee ee) ve 
(heifer), “Interkill * farm 0 
chndesUNROhASeehNeRAReRe tec 1,300 
Meridale “farms of Merideth, 
 ivceseed Scan heeeeUensaswadanakel 1,050 
Cid’s L ‘ (heifer), Meridale farms of 
Merice BG: Eh ccickscin ihesscblaa ands eek aaah - 10,000 
Gambor C. F. Sturhelm of Hartford, Ct... 1,500 











Belle of Oxford, Frank 
erickwburg, Va ..ccccccccccccccsccsccces - 1,000 
April “Lustre, Brookwood farm of Barryville, 
BE oO benascnecadgcerecdecesssenceccsesgoens 1,000 
Clara’s ?P rimrose, Few Acres n of Wau- 
watosa, Wis Sa sogeneces chan csessiseee see 1,000 
Gamboge’s Ap rit (heifer), L. V. Walkley of 
Southington, Ct ....cccccecccccccessecsces 75 
Imported You'll Do's Pet 2d, L. V. Walkley.. 975 
Floral Naney, Carter Glass......cceeeseseees 960 
Imp Noble’s Fairy oa Longvic w farm of 
Bamcae Gaty, Me. .cccosccccecsecoasvesesese 910 
Gamboce’s Roval Sybil, “c apt Vance of Fred- 
GI, VR cc ccccnccccsccccccccasscceve 875 
telle Clover, Queechee Falls farm of Qheechee, 
WE bicnecccsecsccancesnchncenaccesencssevce 880 
You'll Do Rourette, * White Horse farm of 
PUNE, BR cece ce ccngnencscesessscosessetes 875 
Yew'll Do's Golden 
WN. at cencccatecsanscace vee 875 
Heather Countess, Interkill farm 785 
Imp Lady Carita, Interkill farm 785 
Imp Fontain’s Rose, Bull and Sor 750 
Imp ae al May, & R. Reed of ¢ 
TE cuscnaccgusccasckececesenesce 73 
Routilliere’ s Bowlina, Carter Glass.........+. 760 
so 4 Spray, W. Knights of Littleton, ei 
060605690600 s055000ncnecccessescogse 72 
Flora, "vern (heifer); "Maryvale farm of Youngs- 
CON, BD. cessanrsnscsacavccscecscogsscesace 725 
Grainville Star (heifer), M. ‘Sheppy of Toledo, 
D ceccccccccccccccccccccssesecces cecccccce 700 
The sale was managed by L. F. Her- 


rick of Worcester, Mass, and the auc- 
tioneers were Cols Bain and Bailey. 


Public Sale Reports 


Holsteins 
Srracuse, N Y Eastern breeders. 
(instead of May 6, 7, 8) West Point, 
Filis, Jr. Dispersal sale. 
May 16 Frederick, Md Maryland _breeders. 
May 16, 17 Birghamton, N Y LS & P Co 
May 18 Sidney, N Y Tri-county breeders. 





May 14, 15 
May 15-16 
Miss. C. W. 












May 22 Carlisle, Pa Cumberland county breeders. 
May 28 Macungie, Pa. Cumberland county breeders. 
May 28, 29. 30 Elma Center, N Y Pine Grove farms. 
May 30, 31 Mechanicville, N Y Hudson Valley 
Sales company. 

June 4. 5 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L S S Co. 
June 6. 7 Milwaukee, Wis a National. 

June | 14 Poughkeepsie, N J. B. Sisson’s Sons. 
June 18, 19 Brattleboro, Vt. “sceaal LS S$ Co 
June 19-2 1-21 Dixville Notch, N H. Balsams stock 


farm. Dispersal 
Tune 27 Middlefield, O A. W. Green. 
Aug 6-7 Brattleboro, Vt. _Purebred L 8 S Co, 
Oct 1-2 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L S S Co. 
Jerseys 
May 28 Brattleboro, Vt Purebred L S S Co. 
Guernseys 
May 16 Lake Forest, Ill, American Guernsey Cattle 


Club. 
Ayrshires 


May 28 Glimmerglen farms. Ayrshire herd. 
June 1, 12 Worcester, Mass New England Ayrshire 
Club, 
Berkshires 


June 27 Dalton. Mass Berkshire county breeders. 


SWINE BREEDERS 
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CRANDELL’S 
2nd and Big Type Boar. 
lilinois, Missouri, Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 


Write for CRANDELL’S Prize Hogs 
Box 53 


One-half Ton O. I. C.’s 


Sired by Schoolmaster, America’s Greatest Boar, 


Weighs 900 pounds 


WONDER, 


CALLAWAY EDD, Grand Champion of Ohio and Michigaa, and 
the largest white boar in use in the country. 

another grand Champion. 

Our Sows never met defeat in 1917 at 


Also Abo 


Cass City, Mich. 





My herd boar Aynhoie 
Chiefton, No. 558910.1.C. 


two years old. 
SA | E Also two sows to farrow in July. 
J.A.Smith, R.D.9, Ludiowville,N.Y. 


1. C. PIGS from 
a that will weigh 
1000 Ibs., if fat, and 
some of the best sows of the breed. Six farrowed 73 


pigs im February. C. CASSEL, HERSHEY, PA, 





OLLINS JERSEY RED 


“Pig dollars are big dollars” N 
It’s easy to turn cheapest food 
to finest pork via Jersey Reds. NI 


My new pig book tells how to 


do it. 


Free on request. 


wS6 


“ Aatrv® J Ou 
Me ne 





the best . 


375 |b 
9 months 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 
best strains, prices right. Have your orders booked 
now for spring delivery, to insure first choice. 

EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE. N. &. 





Big Type Berkshires 


Send for illustrated circular 
Majestic Mammoth 229500, wt. 407 pounds at seven 
months, was bred and raised by me. Booking orders 
for eight to 10 weeks old Spring pigs at $20 each 


and up. 
Cc. H. CARTER, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 





Crystal Spring Stock Farm 


BERKSHIRES("*xi0'™) 


HERD BOARS: Symboleer Junior, Junior Champion,1917. 
Superbus Lad, one of the best sons of Superbus. 
G. SMITH & SONS, Inc., SEELYVILLE, PA. 





Chazy 


nx 


ENTIRE 
| or SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 


| HEART” 5 DELIGHT FARM 


DORSETS and 
| SOUTHDOWNS 


A large number of our choice spring lambs 
are being offered 


FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES 
We are accepting orders for 


SHOW 


FLOCKS 


- New York 








BERKSHIRE PIGS 


from prize winning stock. Booking orders now for 


fall pigs. 
NOEL ROYCE, 8&8. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
SPECIAL—Fall farrowed boars, ready for service, 
weighing in breeding condition 200 to 350 pounds at 
six and seven months of age. A few that weighed 300 
pounds when six months old, from a sow that far- 
rowed litters of 14 and 17. Also boar pigs. 

& H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, tot 
akin, at right prices. 

HOME FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 











prota Safe teed. 
G F.GI BSON, GALEN. FARMS, 


~ Baby ies Saas vention Stock 


S.C. White Le eghoras Rhode Island Reds 
Gibson BABY C 
flocks. headed by males the flocks producing the 


ICKS are Lap my and livable, from trapnested farm range, heavy laying 


Highest Scoring Pens at the International Laying Contest 
HATCHING EGGS from the same matings guarantee 80% fertile. 
BREEDERS are ey h. ... a will make your flock more predpetive and 
Illustrated folder free. Write for it N 






B. P. Rocks White Wyandottes 









Gibson 








Ow. 
BOX 200, CLYDE, NEW YORK 








= Day Old Chicks 


Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn, Iiose 
and §. C. R. I. Reds, B. Rocks. 
> Strong, livable: from 
pure-bred, healtluy, free 
range breeders. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


WESLEY GRINNELL, 
SODUS, N. Y. 


HAMPTON: S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 
en” for delivery weekly in May at $4.00 per 25, 
june an gz np 311-00 ver 100; and 3,000 weekly in 
The Fino! per 25. $6.50 per 50, $12.00 per 100. 

Famous Hampton Black Leghorn Chick will 














yun and satisfy you, and grow into the best layer 
your chic wt, Order now with cash or 25% and get 
bafe dj jie S When you want them by Parcel Post. 
te Becks ee teed. My circular tells why the 
able Rees pe 1 is the greatest layer and most profit- 
AE. HAME th, Write today. 

AE. HAMPTON, + Box A, Pittstown, N. J. 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
Exclusively Barron Strain 








for June, July 
& Aug. delivery 


and up. Parcel post 

miy $1.00 required with 

Booklet free. 
RICHFIELD, PA. 


100,000 Chicks 


eight best varieties, Se each 
charges paid to your P. 0. ©O; 
order, balance before we ship. 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY, . 










White $14.00, Brown Leghorns, S.C_R.1. 
Reds, White and Barred Rocks, Black. ‘Minorcas, 
$16.00 per 100. Safe delivery ‘with full count of 
Strong, Healthy Chix guaranteed. - Delivery be- 
ginning April ili. Hatched from ny iy Spe Free 
Range stock; our 11th season. The Deroy Taylor Co. war 





EGGS Perfection Barred Rocks. 
mated to produce best results. 
tion quality, $4 for 15 eggs, 3 settings. $10; utility, 
$2 for 15 eggs, $10 for 100. One mature bird from 
either setting worth more than cost of entire setting. Price 
list on request. Or. Hayman, Box 10, Doylestown, Pa. 


CHICK 


These birds are 
Exhibi- 





REDS, ROCKS, 


Leghorns, Wyandottes, 





















YG a to 274 eggs in one year. 3000 FREE Orpirgtons Catal 
® farm range, inoculated and free from 
=, pe booking orders for baby chicks, March and W. F. HALLPOT, Box 29, FRENCHTOWN, M. J. 
e het ch ing i . ; ready 10 to 12000 weekly. Lggs 
or sees W ready in any quantity. Order well , 
A t year, as demand will far exceed the E G G S, 4 Geomiind Bete. ister st 
thee with all book, a fits in Poultry Keeping Solved, | 39, $9. Light Brahmas, White Orpingtons, 1 . $1. Ha 
EDGAR BRIGGS, oy Pe 1 N. y, | Houdans, Silver Campines, 13. $1.50. Catalog 36th 
a ‘i * apo cev ie gate year. 19 varietics. S. K. MOHR, ~~ Pa. 
TY White, Silver, and Columbian - Wy- 
DAY OLD CHICKS TIFFANY’S andottes, Reds, Barrons, Leghorns 
: strain S. C. White Leghorns Renk- | SUPE RIOR Pekin, Rouen and Runner Ducklings 
ng orders t $15 pes : ae _ALDHAM POULTRY FARM 
Age S15 per hundred. Safe delivery. CHICKS » Phoenixville, Pa 
Re mag POULTRY FAPM, 
ister, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. . . - 
Tom Barron Pedigree Strain S.C. W. Leghorns 
£ 








TURKEY EGGS “ii 
Tele Fresh 
and Net, B. Reds. W. 

® men. 25. 15 for $5.25, by mai 
Gked promt 4 a arrival guaranteed. Orde-s 
— ALDWELL, Jacobsburg, Ohio 








9c and up Rocks Leg- 
—_— sae broilers. 

ack for dead 
, 4- and Maine. 


“ »CHICKS 


as 4 as parents 





Pam 


Sanpy cuea HATCHER 


M. LAUVER, 
Prop., Box 26, MeAlisterville, oe 


—_—_—. 


BABY CHICKS £AGH WEEK DELIVERY 


orns, 
Rocks and Reds. be. Prices subject = } without 





Retice. Chicks sh ‘pp ib 
J ed by | t paid. 
E.R, HUMMER & CO., ag ot -_ Frenchtown, N. J. 


exclusively. Large, strong chicks. May hatched, $15 
per hundred, June 12. We guarantee all eggs in- 
euhated are preduced on our own farm, also safe 
delivery and satisfaction. 

Foek’s White Leghorn Farm, - Clyde, N. Y. 





Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 


The World's Champion pedigree layers. Baby chicks 


and eggs. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, - GORTLAND, N. Y. 








so MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
“eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 











Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GEO. SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON, OnIO 


POLAND CHINAS 


Large type; smooth, easy feeders. March pigs so0k- 
ing orders for these pigs now. 150 to 200-pound gilts. 
Good ones. Ritchey and Brokaw, R. D. 2, Flushing, O. 








LISTEN, HEAR YE! 
Buy Big Type Poland-Chinas. A few more young 
boars and sows, three to five months old, for sale. 
Good ones. Single or in pairs, not akin. 
G. 8. HALL, ° as FARMDALE, OHIO 





KINDERHOOK 
REGISTERED DUROCS 


a 







March and April plgs—Blood of Golden Model 
Defender, Pals King, Prince of Cols, ¢ ‘hief 
Justice, and then some. Extra good, large-boned, 


easy feeders. We 
satisfaction, or = 


stretchy huskies—some compact, 
guarantee safe delivery and 
money hack. 

Kinderhook Duroc-Jersey Association 
Roy McVaugh, Sec-Treas., Kinderhook, N. Y. 


erties 


erseeennaanaty 





Logan Eim Herd Registered Durocs 


arch and April pigs, fall cilts, t.e big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but rea! money makers. Write your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., O 


DUROCS 2 crew 


either sex; a few se ieee boars. 


C. J. McLaughlin & Co., 








bred for 

March 
. growthy 
ntee to 


Ohio 


Young sows, 
~ pt farrow; 


type, 


ta 
please. Pleasantville, 





ROCS 
BELROSE Mgpelureme! alvass, better 


reign 


than the best. We offer service boars up to one thou- 
sand dollars each. Bred sows and baby Durors. 
Quality, not quantity. Belrese Farms, Pcolville, N. Y. 





“HAMPSHIRES’ 


Any age, free circular. Also 
Guernsey Bulls, from Accredited 
Herd Registered Guernseys. 
LOCUST LAWN FARM, 
Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


some fine spring pigs and a few good 
bred for July litters. 
CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


We have 
three-year registered sows, 
ARTHUR S. DAVIS, 





BLUE RIBBON HERD 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring a only. 


WM. BAHE, ONDAGA HILL, N.Y 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FAEM, ° - BALLY, PA. 





AUCTION 


EERS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s 


catalog. 


Sacramento Blvd., 


Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. 
the business taught in five weeks. 
Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering, 
Chicago, Ul. 


Every branch of 
Write today for free 
20 N. 
Pres. 


Carey M. Jones 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





Winterthur Farms 


Offer for Sale Sons of 


Sir Inka Prilly Segis 


who is @ son of King Segis, out of a 30-Ib. grand- 
daughter of the noted foundation cow Prilly We 
have 70 of his young daughters born at Winterthur, 
the first of which will freshen in 1918. 

No. 16—Born January 1, 1918. He is nicely n arked, 
deep-bodiee, heavy-boned individual, with a goed top 
line. His dam, Lady Pauline Homestead Pietje 18626 2 


with one-half 


her sisters by the same sire 
and two 


one 31-Ib. 
No. 2!1—Born 
fifths white. 


est tested dams 
Mayflower 
two-year-old granddaughter of King of the Px 
sons of Sir Inka Prilly Segis 

including pedigrees 
application to the 


His dam, 
We have 


will be 


other 
Full particulars 
furnished on 


udder made 17. 
are in our herd, includin 
three-year-olds, 
1918. He is a 
and a good, growthy fellow. 
26 Ibs. 


Topsy W 


34-Ib. 
January 19, 


average 


49 lbs. She and 17 of 


butter in seven y 
alker 308597, is a lt-Ib., 
nthacs. 
for sale, 
and photcgraphs, 


WINTERTHUR FARMS, Winterthur, Delaware 





BULL CALF—BORN MARCH, 1918 


Sire 
Ibs. 


erage 
milk, 


Homestead Superb Triumph No. 
records of dam and sire’s dam 
butter 7 


29.69 Ibs. 


milk, 118.30 Ibs. butter 30 da 


quarter the 


blood of Rag Agee | 


160628. Av 
95.65 
days; 2414.59 ths, 
This bull represents one- 
Korndyke on the sire 8 side, 


and one-sixteenth of the world record cow on the dam's side. 





Dam % oe Ruby No. 184247. A. R. ©. record 
yrs., 2 mos., 13 days; 441.1 Ibs. milk, 
18.8 3 be. butter 7 days. Second dam, 18.23 It 
at 2 years old, and 20.06 Ibs, at 5 years. This 
calf is a large, straight individual and nicely 
marked. Price $65 registered, transferred and crated, 


Bradley Fuller, 


tiea, N.Y, 





MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 





Cc. W. Elhe, Jr., 


sired by 


of five. 


anteed. 


10 grade Holstein 


lined crates; 


heifer calves, 
registered sires (dam's 


record 27 Ibs. butter 7 days). $15 
to $20 each, 


express paid in lots 
Shipped in light, paper 
safe arrival guar- 


For next 30 days can 


furnish best bargains ever offered. 
I sell satisfaction and can supply 
you with extra good stock of all 


ages. 
Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 





Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A_ son of the King of the 


26-lb. dam. 


Pontiacs, anda 


Also bull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, 


New Berlin, N. Y 








HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Bratth 
First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, Feb.5-6; Apr.2 
Aug. 6-7; Oct. 1-2; Dec. 3-4, 1918. 
tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company, 


eboro, Vermont, the 


-3; June4-5; 
Come to Brat- 

















SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 

% Holstein calves, 
$15 to $25 
press paid, in 
Registered bulls, 5 months 


sex, 


old to 


istered 
cows ; 


tered heifers, all ages. 


either 
each, ex- 
lots of 5. 


Regis- 
Reg- 
and high grade 

large stock on hand 


1 year old. 





to select from. 
JOHN C. REAGAN, 


- TULLY, N. Y. 
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including the 
Adora, 


granddaughters, 
year-old;” Sophie's 


It is a BREEDERS’ SALE, 


bull of the breed. HOOD 
daughters, 6 over 1,000 Ibs.; 
yearly producers. 


sire three r,o00-lb. daughters. 


only on request to 


HOOD FARM, 


LEANDER FPF. 





Hood Farm Auction Sale 


REGISTERED 


ERSEYS 


Saturday, June 1, 1918 


=| This is a SPECIAL OFFERING of the Progeny of The “Wonder Cow” 
Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, 189748 World’s Champion 


Jersey Cow 
17,577-7 Ibs. Milk; 1,246 lbs. Butter. World’s Champion Long Distance 
DAIRY COW. Seven years’ authenticated tests. 91,868 Ibs. Milk; 
6600.8 Ibs. Butter. 


The sale includes a son of this 
“World's Champion Jersey Junior 
15,852 Ibs. 
cows of this family with large yearly authenticated records. 

offering the tops in cows, bred heifers, 
heifer calves, bulls and bull calves, carrying the blood close up of the 


World’s Champion Sophie 19th of Hood Farm 


HOOD FARM POGIS oth, sire of more Register of Merit cows than any 
FARM 
16 over 800 Ibs. 


** Pogis 99th of Hood Farm” 


at 8 years of age, sire of 37 and 3 producing sons, the youngest bull to : 
Ihe 


LOWELL, MASS. 


HERRICK, Sale Manager 
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also grandsons and 
Four- 
Butter, and other 


“Wonder Cow,” 


Milk, 1,110 Ibs. 


TORONO, sire of 73 R. O. M. 


Champion sire of large 


TYAUUUUULLYNQOOULLLLS00O UAE NOT 


PUTT LLL 


Catalogue gives the details, sent 
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of Ormsby Jane King. Dam ¢ 
of a 27-lb. cow. Would make a 


PINE GROVE FARM, - ° 


randdaughter Colantha Johanna Lad. 
good herd head at a reasonable price. 


o> A Y EARLING SON 


Also a four-year-old son 


ELMA CENTER, N. Y. 








East River Grade Holsteins 
ARE PRODUCERS 
They are the best type of dairy cows 
found in this great dairy section Every < 
our herd for sale 
“Take Your Cholce’’ 


ae om be 
yw its 


60 COWS, just fresh. They are milk producers. 
Let us prove this to you 
40 SPRINGERS. You never saw a better lot. 


10 REGISTERED BULLS. All ages. 
15 EXTRA FANCY REGISTERED COWS. 
Wire us the day you would like to look them over, 
WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
Cortland, N. Y. 


"Phone 14 F 5 or 43 F 2 McGraw 








50 488. BUTTER 
ONE WEEK’S WORK 
FOR ONE PUREBRED 


HOLSTEIN 


Ne Other Breed Can Equal Holstein Records 

All records for production are held by 

Holstein Cows. They are indeed “The 

| Profitable Breed.” Learn about them. 
Free Illustrated Books 

| The Holstein- Friesian Association of 

America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. } 

















Holstein Bull 


son of a 36 Ib. cow 


DAM: 


20. lb. granddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke. 
For a quick sale, PRICE $250 
C. L. AMOS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


$300 


Buys Foundation Herd 


Four heifers, one to two months old. One 








bull, month old, not related. King of 
Pontiacs, King Korndyke Sadie Vale breed- 
ing. Delivered, express prepaid, anywhere 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 


W. H. MACE, Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 














- HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 


ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 
Write your wants. Come and see us. 
Prices right. 

J. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. Y. 

















[$125 Holstein Bull 


: Born October 29, 1916. 

i grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 

: B. H. KNAPP oom, marcato N. Y. 


doris 






Nice individual well 2 


16.10 lbs. at 3 years 
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Six to fifteen meathe old—good individuals, 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days. 
be priced right for a quick sale. 


W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 
EU 





They are bred right and will : 


ors 
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Holstein Heifers| 





GRADE HOLSTEINS 
For Sale 
FRESH COWS AND SPRINGERS 
Large, Fine Individuals that are 
Heavy Producers 


F.P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Telephone 116 or 1476M 
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Fine Young Holstein 


cows, due to freshen within thirty 


40 days. A few registered Holstein 
= bulls from A. R. O. dams, from 10 to 15 
months old. 

E. J. scared CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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% Holstein 
-HEIFER 
: CALVES | 


sonsennevennn 





Nicely mark- 


ed, for - > $15 


Place Orders Early 


J. A. LONERGAN 
Tully, a Be 
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Hinchey Homestead 
offers HOLSTEIN BULL ready for light service. Sire 
Ileng. Butter Boy De Kol. Dam a 25-lIb grand- 
daughter of King Segis. Write for price and pedigree. 
W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE it, tegen? 


Holsteia Heifers 





from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 
for sale. and can furnish hich grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and springers Also have some grade yearlings. 
J. R. FROST. MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





Idleaze Farm Holsteins 


Write me your wants. Can supply you with 
either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN St. Johnsville, N, Y. 











Riverside Stock Farm Offers %°™ -—. 3.1917 


H. F. BU LI, CAL Sire, ing Pon- 


tiac Boon Lilith, 
No. 106026. Dam 





a 19-Ib. three-year-old da ighter of Aaggie Cornucopia 
Johanna Lad 7th a Price $50. Write for 
description ta A.W “Br wn & Sons, West Winfleld, N. Y. 











Registered HOLSTEINS 


12 months old, price $45 to $100, 
Full particulars on reQuest. 
GREENVILLE, DEL. 


Rull calves, 3 to 
F. 0. B. Wilmington, Del, 
BROOKDALE FARM, 





| Holstein Bull Calves 


from A. RB. O. dams, at reasonable prices. Good 
individuals and well bred. 

F. C. BERNING 
R. F. D. 7, . - > Schenectady, N. Y. 


Yearling HOLSTEIN Bune. $100 
bull. 





Born March 25, 1917. Sire. a 33-1 
Dam, a daughter of a 21.89-Ib. domghter of 
Changeling Butter Boy. Fred A. Blewer, Maplevale 
Farms, Owego, Tloga Co, N. Y. 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades, $15.00 up 
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granddaughters of the 
Choice of Spring Hill, 
Ayrshire breed. 

This 


to Penshurst Mischief Maker. 
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‘fin Sale 


YRSHIRES 


Dispersal of the Well Known 


GLIMMERGLEN FARMS 
AYRSHIRE HERD 


COOPERSTOWN, OTSEGO COUNTY, N. Y. 


Tuesday, May 28th, at 11 A. M. 


One of the Most Notable Collections of 
Ayrshires in the Country 
ALL OF THE IMPORTED COWS 


ALL OF THE PRIZE WINNERS 
ALL OF THE BUTTERTEST Cows 


24 in the Herd are in the Adv. Register 


The Sr. 4-year old, Sr. 3-year old, Jr. 3-year old and Sr. 2-year 
old are above the average of the breed in the Advanced Register, 


ALSO OUR YOUNG AYRSHIRE HERD 


Winners at Syracuse Fair 1917 


This sale presents the opportunity to purchase many daughters and 
noted Finlayston, 
the three highest testing sires of the 


Sale Will Present Some Good Buying Opportunitic: 
Herd sire Auchenbrain White Beauty Champion 18175, half brother 


For Catalog of Sale, Address 


H. F. HOLCOMB, Auctioneer, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Noxemall and Earl's 
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387 Main St. 
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ww(Clover Patch Farm. 
Pataca Registry pe 


Average production of herd last year, including 
heifers, 9362 Ibs., only three of which were on 
eat. A few yearlings and heifer calves at low 
prices for quick sale. Also Bull Calves 

Write today for description and prices 
MILTON W. DAVISON CANISTEO, N. Y. 
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Quality ? 'Y antenna? Ye es 


| An Ayrshire Bull Calf 


Brae Burn Educater, Born April Ist, 1918 


Sire— Cavalier’s Kilnford Ringmaster! 16816. 
Dam—Delta Finlayston of 


: PRICE $150 
_ NEWTON FARMS, 





Valley View Farm Ayrshires 
Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers’ 
prices. Both sexes, 


J 0. VAUGHAN, ROYERSFORD, PA. 








BULL CALVES 
OUT OF A. R. COWS 


S!IRE—Howie’s Record Prince 
DAM—Beauty of Wayne 
A nicely marked calf. born Feb. 
large bone and a good individual. Dam has a 
3-year-old record of 12,226 lbs. milk, and is good, 
big cow with extra large teats. 
SIRE—Netherhall True to Time 
Dam—Queen’s Defender 
Rxtra large calf, nearly white, born Feb. 6, 
1918. Dam has a record of 11,938 Ibs. milk as 
four year old. Dam has extra large teats and a 
great producer. ™ 
Extended pedigrees furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


DELCHESTER FARMS 
Edgemont, Pa. Thos. W. Clark, Manager 





10, 1918, 





7? 
Ashburnham, Mass. = 





SPECIALS 


A few well bred BULL CALVES. from high record 
dams, at exceptional prices, to make room. 
Bred rigut, marked right and grown good. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, INC. 
Baldwinsville, or Liverpool, New York 




















Flintstone 
Karm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 


Other Records— 


Employes of Flintstone Farm_ have 
subscribed for $5,200 worth of Lib- 
erty Bonds, besides contributing to 
the Red Cross, Red Triangle and 
other war funds. 

Eight of our men are in the service. 
Two of them are already in France. 
Those still with us are carrying on 
the extra load placed on them will- 



































ingly and cheerfully. 
Dalton 
Massachusetts 
——— 
$$} 
HORSE BREEDERS 





$200 Sr $700 


= For Farm Boys, High School Boys 4 
= Boys, at the New York State Fair 
= for $700 in prizes. Draft Horses 
> and Hogs. This contest is of the 
> tional value. Will you help us int 
= York State boys? No entrance fee. 

3 N. Y. State Draft Horse Breeders’ Club . 
> E. S. Akin, 909 Ackerman Ave., Syracuse, : 
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HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N.Y 


Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass, 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, _C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 

















SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Installment eabisbel 
from. 

1891, + too for conta “ond 

i Address Dept. D. 

The Shadyside Farms, North Bentos. 0 


_—?.a— 
FOR SALE 











OR EXCHANGE FOR PONIES 


Stallion 
Black a ay 2 Fa ‘rotting bral 







stalifon. Is — ze and fart and. lad can drive him 74 
ai 
Fe ee end EUSTEWART, ESPYVILLE 
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The Buried Fortune 


There was one but not the kind David expected—By Marian Archer 


AVID LAMB stood’ in the 
kitchen doorway gazing out 
over the farm yard, where 
growing patches of sticky, 

black mud alternated with shrinking 
es of dirty, gray snow. There was 


peo between his mild blue eyes 
and a settled look of discontent on 
s poyish Lace. 
en te a fair offer,’’ he said sullen- 
ly, “and goodness knows when we'll 
get another. | don’t see, mother, why 
you are so set against selling. 
"Mrs Lamb lifted a lid from the 
cookstové stirred the coals with a 
stick of firewood and laid the stick 
on the upstarting flames, before she 
turned and addressed her son’s back, 
“You father brought me _ here 
when we were married, twenty-five 
years ago. His father lived and died 
here before him, and his father's 
father before that. He wanted his 
son to live here after him. _ 
“Mrs Lamb spoke with decision. 
Her son knew without turning how 
firmly her thin lips closed on the last 
words. She looked again at the de- 
fant set of the young man’s shoul- 
ders and went on in a less uncompro- 





as though she could af- 


mising tone, . 
ford to urgue since she was sure of 
the outcome of the argument. 

“You talk about going to town to 
live, but what should I do in town” 
I've always lived in the country and 
I don’t want to live any place else. 
And Un Abner, here, what would 
you do with him when he gets them 
crazy, Wanderin’ spells of his? Here 
in the intry he can roam around in 
the wo for days and be none the 
worse for it, and everybody knows 
him and no one is scared or dis- 
turbed by him. Where'd he go in the 
city, I'd like to know? They’d arrest 
him, m¢ likely, and maybe put him 
in the lum. And you, too, you 
think you'd make a go of it, but you 
wouldn't. It ain’t in you. The coun- 
try’s in ur blood and marrow, and 
them « folks would get the best of 
you eve time. The farm’s ours, 
there's good living in it that no- 
body cun take away from. us, and 


we're going to stay right here. 

David did not reply. He did not 
even lox toward the kitchen, where 
his mother was now vigorously apply- 
ing the broom to the yellow painted 


floor. 

Uncle Abner sat in his corner by 
the stove. He was almost as deaf as 
the proverbial post, but some elec- 
tric quality in the atmosphere told 
him that conflict of wills was wag- 
ing. He watched his- sister-in-law and 
her son with a shrewd look in his 
old eyes. 

“What's the matter?’’ he piped in 
his tremulous falsetto. 

No one paid attention to his ques- 
tion. Un Abner chuckled to him- 
self. Whether he divined the subject 
of controversy or simply repeated 


phrases that habitually came to his 
lips, his words were to the point. 


“Don't sell the farm, boy,” he mut- 
tered, tune in old farm. My fa- 
ther told me so. His father told him.” 

David hrugged impatiently. He 
had heard his uncle’s childish repeti- 
tion of those phrases since he could 
remem b« It got on his nerves. His 
mother’s ceaseless scrubbing got on 
his nerves. The badly kept farm and 
its monotonous round of duties got 
on his nerves. In a few weeks, if 
the warm weather held, it would be 
time to gin spring plowing, then 
would come cultivating and seeding 


end haying and harvesting—the same 
old round, one grind of rising early 
and working late, no recreation, no 





excitement, no chance to see life. Ah, 
that was what he wanted—a chance 
to see life! He wanted to get into 
the busy stream of humanity, to 
breathe the atmosphere of hustle and 
Strife, to rub shoulders with the men 
Who do things, to have a chance 
to try the metal that was in him. He 
Was not afraid to stand or fall by his 

vn str If he should fail, well 
and good, he should at least have had 
his chance, but he would not fail, he 
Could not fail. His veins throbbed 
With intamed vigor of youth 
whic all things. 
, +Irs ») carried her never-end- 
Ing n against dirt and dis- 
order the “front room.’’ Uncle 
Abner looked up and chuckled again 
as shi closed the door behind her. 

“She don’t know!” 

Don't know what?” David turned, 


impatiently. 
,, Don't know ‘bout fortune 
Mm the old farm.” 
ibavia Started. This was a modifica- 
~ Of the old man’s customary 
ry and he had spoken with un- 
looked. steadiness of tone. Now he 
distinc ely at the boy and said 
Stinctly nd with peculiar emvhasis: 
jpetter not sell the farm, David.” 
cragy eed uneanny for the half- 
“zy old man to suddenly drop his 


buried 


incoherent mutterings to speak so 
rationally and look so gravely serious. 
David wanted to question him fur- 
ther, but the gray head was again 
nodding over the big Bible and the 
vacant eyes again took on their va- 
cant look. He turned away, half 
ashamed of the thrill the words had 
given him. 

He walked slowly down the flag- 
stone path toward the barn, his mind 
again busy with the subject dismissed 
by his mother with so much finality. 
It was a sore subject between these 
two; every year since David’s father 
had died it had reopened with 
the season when farmers buy and 
move and lay their plans for the 
coming crop. This spring a chance to 
sell at what seemed to David 
un amazingly generous figure, made 
the controversy more bitter than 
ever before. As he seated himself in 
the wide door of the hay barn, he re- 
flected that there was no use in 
bringing the subject up again. He 
might as well make up his mind once 
for all that his mother would never 
give in. He-supposed he should have 
to spend his life here. He looked 
with disgust about the yard, littered 
with broken machinery, bits of boards 
and boxes, and decayed scatterings 
from last year’s harvest loads, or 
else—there was, of course, one al- 
ternative, ne could leave his mother 
to get on alone as best she could. 
He didn’t want to do that if he could 
help it, he had a notion of how it 
would break into her life. She was 
no longer young, and she had no one 
but him. No, he didn’t how he 
couid do that. On the other Land, 
it was hard of her to expect him to 


see 


waste the best years of his life just 
to satisfy a whim. Above the stern 
voice of tradition and the tenderer 
voice of filial affection, something 
kept repeating with growing §in- 
sistence that youth has its rights as 
well as age. He took up a bit of 
board and began to whittle as 


he tried to reason the problem out. 

“If young folks always did as their 
fathers and mothers have done, there 
would never be any progress: Things 
would stay just as they were 
and always had been. It is being dis- 
contented with the old ways and 
wanting to do different that makes 
people get on in the world and that 
makes the world move.” 

A shrill wavering shout roused 
him. He started to his feet and hur- 
ried around the corner of the barn 
to see Uncle Abner standing in the 
kitchen door, shouting and gesticulat- 
ing. In alarm, the bov ran to the 
house. On the pantry floor, one foot 
doubled under her body and her face 
white with pain, sat his mother. He 
got her to a chair, took off her shoe 
and stocking and was for going after 
the doctor at once, but Mrs Lamb 
seoffed at the idea. 

“I guess I know a sprained ankle 
when I feel it,’ she declared with 
pain-drawn lips. “Bring me a basin 
of hot water, and get the bottle of 
liniment from the top pantry shelf. 
l'll be all right tomorrow.” 

But she was not all right tomorrow, 
nor the day after. The ankle refused 
to bear her weight. David, tiring of 
doing the housework undeyY her criti- 
cal eye, harnessed his team and set 
out to find someone who could take 
the task off his hands. He came back 
with Mary Bettys, a rosy-cheeked girl 
of 20, who had shared his apples and 
drawn pictures in his geography when 
they attended the same district school. 
Mary's people had moved farther 
away, and he had scarcely seen her 
since. It was rather disconcerting to 
find her with yellow pigtails twisted 
into a graceful brown coiffure and 
skirts lengthened to her neat ankles. 

Mrs Lamb lay back with a sigh of 
relief when she saw how deftly Mary 
took up her duties, and grew docile, 
and almost cheerful under her tact- 
ful nursing. The girl's bright face 
and trim figure seemed to work a 
charm on the little household. Uncle 
Abner smiled placidly and ceased his 
nervous tapping as his eyes followed 
her about the room, and David fell 
into the habit of doing little tasks for 
her that it had never occurred to him 
to do for his mother. So life in the 
farmhouse moved on pleasantly. 

Uncle Abner’s words kept recurring 
to David. There was something so 
serious about the way he had said 
them, as though for a moment his 
former keenness of mind had awak- 


ened. Several times David questioned 
him on the subject and always the 


question brought the same flash of in- 
telligence. 

“What was it, Uncle Abner, — 
grandfather told you about a buriec 
fortune?” he shouted in the old man’s 
ear. 

“Fortune?” The shrewd look came 
back and the gray head wagged sage- 
ly. The word seemed the one Key to 


fit the rusty lock of his shattered 
mind. “Yes. Fortune buried in old 
farm. I never found it. Your father 


never found it. Too lazy to look.” 


“But whereabouts do you think it 
might be buried, Uncle? On what 
part of the farm?” 


“Don't know. Pastures, maybe. Or- 


chard, maybe. Six inches’ deep. 
P’r’aps plow’ll find it.” 
Uncle Abner'’s voice trailed off 


wearily, the vacant expression came 
back, and he tapped the floor nervous- 
ly with his cane. David knew there 
was no use in trying to get further 
information from him at present. 

As he turned away, he met an 
amused twinkle in Mary’s eyes. He 
flushed a little and felt foolish for 
having attached any significance to 
the feeble-minded old man’s state- 
ments. But when he got away from 
Mary's glance, his thoughts went per- 
sistently back to the subject. That 
afternoon, he tramped across the 
fields to the home of the oldest in- 
habitant of the township. 

He found the old woman 
guard over the latest of her 
great grandchildren. 

“Granny,” he asked, “did you ever 
hear of a buried treasure anywhere in 
this neighborhood ?” 

Granny nodded. 

“Yes. There used to be stories of 
buried treasure. Ike Sims, over at the 
Corners, dug his place all up looking 
for one. If it was ever buried, it is 
still buried, he didn't find it.” 

That started Granny on a train of 
reminiscence, to which David listened 
patiently and out of which, by dint of 
much holding to the question, he 
gathered that various treasures were 
supposed to have been buried for safe 
keeping during the dangerous times 


sitting 
many 
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Well-Spent Years 


L. M. Thornton 


THe tale 1 would tell is a common 
one 
Of a humble lass and lad; 
Of the little home and the simple fare 
And the quiet life they had. 
Of a baby sent for a little while 
Of a gasping cry at night 
And hands that clasped in the dawn 
beside 
A casket draped in white. 


HEY won no crowns for their 
gallant deeds, 
For beauty or wealth or fame, 
They had enough for their quiet needs 
As the passing seasons came. 
They were common folk and they 
asked no more. 
They were honest and straight and 
true, 
And they did no more and they did 
no less 
Than they felt was right to do. 
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4T last they slept in the church- 
yard green 
’Tis a common tale in sooth; 
But the roses grew by their cottage 
door 
-And they'd kept the faith of Youth. 
They missed some joys and a thrill 
or tao 
But they shed no hopeless tears, 
And each brow was crowned when 
life was through 
With eighty well-spent years. 


OOOO LILLIA Let A ll ll ll 
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of the Black Hawk war. No doubt, 
some of them were still buried, their 


owners having been killed in the war 


or in some way prevented from re- 
claiming their wealth. As to the 
depth to which treasure was usually 
buried, Granny had no _ idea, but 


thought not very deep, as it was usu- 
ally buried in a hurry and might need 
to be recovered in a hurry. Six 
inches? Probably about that. 

David went home determined to 
make a_ systematic search. There 
must be something in those old-time 
rumors, and Uncle Abner’s strange 
insistance was surely more than a de- 
mented fancy 

The boy felt the need of someone 
to talk to; besides, he wanted to ex- 
plain away the amusement he had 
seen in Mary's eyes when she over- 
heard his conversation with his uncle. 
That evening he dried the dishes for 


her and unfolded his plans. He did 
not wish to take the neighbors into 
his confidence, he frankly feared 


their ridicule, so he would pursue the 
search under guise of legitimate farm 
work. He argued, quite in line with 


Uncle Abner’s suggestion, that the 
treasure would be most likely to be 
found in pasture or orchard, neither 
of which had been plowed within his 
remembrance. The other fields had 
surely been plowed deep enough to 


have unearthed the treasure had it 
been muried in them. He would be- 
gin by breaking the sod in the pas- 
ture lot. 

“Or the house yard,” suggested 
Mary. 

“A good idea!” exclaimed David, “I 
don't believe that has been dug up 
Since great-grandfather built the first 
house here. Come to think of it. 1 
believe I'll begin with the house 
yard.” 

“And even if you shouldn't find the 
treasure there,”” Went on Mary, “you 
can level the yard and seed it down 
and you'll have a beautiful new lawn 
for your trouble. It needs to be done, 


anyhow, don't you think?” 

“Perhaps,” answered David, 
sently. 

“Of course, there may be nothing 
in all this, but it is probable enough 
to be worth looking into. I’ve decided 
to stay on the farm until I have made 
a thorough search—I ought to be able 


ab- 


to do it in a year, then if I find the 
fortune, I can afford to leave, and if 
I don't, I can't afford to stay. So its 
settled that this year will be my last 
on the farm.” 

A firm resolve and a settled course 
of action will make winners out of 
laggards. David felt that his path 


was straight and clear before him and 
he set to work resolutely. His slouch- 
ing gait fell from him, his shoulders 
straighthened and he whistled blithely 
about his work He could hardly wait 
for the frost to get out of the ground 
so that he might begin plowing. Mary 
was a strong ally. He talked every- 
thing over with her, she encouraged 
his plans and made many useful sug- 
gestions. At her suggestion, he repaired 


the fence to the field chosen for the 
new pasture, put his neglected farm 
machinery in order and did all the 


odd jobs that if left over might retard 
his progress later on. By the time 
the ground was ready for plowin, he 
had a satisfying consciousness that he 
was ready to take up the search un- 
hampered by petty, left-over tasks. 

It took a long time to break the sod, 
for every time the plowshare struck a 
stone, David must stop to see whether 
he had discovered the treasure. The 
stone wall about the garden grew 
amazingly, but plow as deep as he 
could, he turned up no strong box in 
pasture or orchard or house yard. He 
was feeling rather downcast when he 
started in to grub out the wide border 
of brush that had grown up about 
the cornfield. Mary had suggested that 
as a probable place for treasure to be 
hidden. The work had gone so slowly 
that he had been obliged to hire a 
man to help. Uncle Abner, in one of 
his wandering moods, leaned across 
the fence and watched the workers. 

“You'll find fortune,”’ he said, wag- 
ging his head, “lookin’ in right 
place.” 

David glanced up quickly. He had 
an unaccountable feeling that Uncle 
Abner was laughing at him. But the 
old man was tapping his stick and 
muttering to himself so innocently that 
David wondered how he could have 
got such an impression. 

That night as he dried the 
he related the incident to Mary. Her 
face was turned away from him, but 
something about her shoulders looked 
suspiciously like laughter. Mary was 
always seeing something funny at the 
most unexpected times. There was no 
amusement in her eyes, however, as 
she turned to him and said cordially: 


dishes, 


“T am sure you will find the for- 
tune, David.” 

As Mary left the reom, Uncle Ab- 
ner beckoned David to his chair. 


“Good, sensible girl,’ he whispered. 
“Help you find fortune!” 

One of the conditions on which 
Mary had consented to come was that 


she should visit her home each week. 
So each Sunday David drove with her 
to her father’s farm. Sometimes he 
took her in the morning and returned 
for her in the evening, but oftener, 
after Mrs Lamb was able to be about, 


he staid for dinner at her father’s and 
shared in the visit. There were 2a 
number of interesting people whom 
he was apt to meet there, for Marv’s 
home was noted for its hospitality. 
Among these was John Bowen, a 
voung farmer who had become widely 
known for his success in raising high- 
grade grain. He took prizes at all the 
fairs and exhibitions and enterprising 
farmers came from far and near to 
pay fabulous prices for his seed corn 
and barley. Mary’s father was an up- 
to-date farmer and his hobby was 
blooded cattle. It seemed to David, 
as he listened to the Sunday afternoon 
{To Page 502.] 
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The Farm Home in Spring 


Take time from your housecleaning to read what other women think and do 


What’s the Use of Worryin’ 


MARGARET ERSKINI 


What's the use of worryin 
What's the use of sighin’? 
Naught's so bad it can't be worse, 
Better best be tryin’ 
To give the world a help along 
It needs it like enough 
You aint the only traveler 
That finds the road is rough. 
Nor yet, you ain't the only one 
On whom the sun's not shinin’; 
So, just you quit a-grumblin’ 
An’ just you quit a-pinin’; 
An’ keep right on a-movin’, 
Helpin’ others for a while, 


An’ you soon will cease a-worryin’ 
‘Cause the sun forgets to smile. 


Perennials—a Floral Procession 


GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 

This class of plants is fast attain- 
ing great popularity, their chief 
charm lying in their permanence 
They are among the most inter- 
esting garden plants, and once estab- 
lished they are a_ constant source 
of pleasure, presenting ich a variety 
of size, form and color, fitting them 
fer every conceivable purpose They 
require so little care, coming every 
spring, some thriving under most un- 
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No 7020—BlouSe and Knickers 
kind conditions. Perennials include 
our most lovely flowers, and almost 
all of these have been so greatly im- 
proved by hybridization during recent 
years, that they may be had in almost 
every shade of color ind various 
hights, not a few blooming the tirst 
year, if seed is sown quite early or 
thrifty young plants be purchased, 
They produce a wonderful display of 
beauty from the first dear little snow- 
drop in spring till the heavy frosts 
have blackened the last ind very 
bravest chrysanthemum But nearly 
all require a year to reach their very 
best development They are most 
effective when planted in = mixed 
borders, arranged according to hight, 
color and flowering season, but are 
equally charming when planted indi- 
vidually. There is such an extensive 
list to choose from, one really is al- 
most bewildered. Everyone shoald 
certainly make their own choice, 
since everyone's taste, location and 
soil varies so. Where one has decided 
success with a list given out as the 
very best, another would meet with 
perhaps absolute failure. 

But here are six in which certainly 
no one will be disappointed § and 
whose beauty will be a source of 
ever-increasing interest and new 
charms: Iris, peony, hollyhock, phlox, 
chrysanthemum and pink Others 
just as sweet and_= satisfactory ire 


snowdrops, tulips, daffodils, anemorics, 


delphiniums, daisies, golden’ glow, 
hardy asters and bleeding heart, lilies 
of the valley, columbines in various 
colors, are among the earliest and 
daintiest of all perennials, but are best 
grown from roots, for thev will not 
bloom the first vear grown from sed 

Carefully study the habits and re- 
quirements of each chosen plant be- 
fore planting. Note especially their 
time of blooming, how long it con- 
tinue their hight, if they spread, eic, 
ind keep the colors harmonious 


Peonies, well-known favorites from 
our grandmother's day, bloom early in 


May, continuing for several weeks. 
They are truly magnificent and pro- 
duce such great gorgeous blossoms 
from white, through the most ex- 
quisite shades, to deepest red, single 
or double, that they really are un- 


surpassed for decoration 
Hollyhocks, another old-time fa- 





vorite, are very majestic, distinguished 


perennials, gay in appearance and 
most generous bloomers and have 


been improved upon until they can be 
had in all colors, single and double, 
so fringed and double as to closely 
resemble roses. They grow tall and 
are invaluable for backgrounds, in 
rows or groups. They also require 
a deep, rich soil for best results. 

Hardy phlox makes a handsome dis- 
play of radiant flowers of many colors, 
and once established bloom year after 
year, with perhaps the least care of 
all perennials. Winter mulching with 
manure and copious shower baths in 
dry spells aid greatly, however, in 
gaining splendid results. 


The most brilliant and showy 
1utumn blooming perennials are 
chrysanthemums, coming in many 
varieties and colors. The pompons 
are the very hardiest, living without 
any protection. Many other beauties 
require only a bit of protection to 


carry them safely through the winter. 


They also are wonderfully free from 
insects and disease, which ~akes 
them a very popular plant. 


All lovers of outdoor flowers should 
surely grow hardy pinks. They come 
in many varieties and are a riot of 
glorious colors. They are particularly 
valuable for beds, borders and edg- 
ings, growing only about a foot high. 
Especiaily choice are the clover pinks, 
which come in various colors. They 
are perfectly double, closely resem- 
bling carnations and are so deliciously 
fragrant 

If possible at 
sweet violets in 
for their sweet, 
ways in demand. Their lovely little 
flowers, in purple, azure blue and 
white, will come peeping through al- 
most before the snow is gone. They 
perfectly hardy, especially the 


tuck in a few 
sheltered nook, 
beauty is al- 


all, 
some 
modest 


are 





























No 8720—Middy and Skirt 


English varieties, but the double 
varieties are not quite so vigorous in 
growth as the single ones. 

Whatever your choice, 
you can entirely neglect perennials 
and still have desired results. If they 
have been growing for several years 
without any special care, dig them up, 
separate their roots and reset the 
youngest, choicest ones in some new, 
rich, mellow . spots. Encourage d ep 
rooting and even if you have but a 
comparatively small collection of these 
old-fashioned garden flowers, they 
will respond lavishly to loving care, 
enabling one to have yard and cut 
flowers. all summer long. 


Stretching the Meat 


It is possible to make a little meat 
zo a long way. Meat pies and meat 
stews offer a variation for every day 
in the month. In these combinations 
a small piece of meat can be 
stretched to flavor a big dish. Try 
hot savory dishes, the whole 
famuHy will like them. 

Fish Chowder 

tabbit, fowl, or any meat may be 
used instead of the fish, or tomatoes 
instead of milk. Carrots may be 
omitted: One and one-half pounds 
fish (fresh, salt or canned), 9 potatoes 
peeled and cut in small pieces, 1 onion, 
2 cups carrots cut in pieces, 3 cups 
milk, pepper, 3 tablespoons flour, 1 
tablespoon fat. Fry chopped onion in 
fat for five minutes. Put fat. onions, 
carrots, and potatoes in kettle and 
cover with boiling water. Cook until 
vegetables are tender. Mix flour with 


don't think 


these 


cold milk and stir in liquid in 
pot to thicken. Add the rest of the 
milk and the fish which has been re- 


moved from the bone and cut in small 


% cup 


pieces. Cook until the fish is tender, 
about 10 minutes. Serve hot. 
Tamale Pie 


Two cups corn meal, 24% teaspoons 
salt, 6 cups boiling water, 1 onion, 1 
tablespoon fat, pound hamburg 
steak, 2 cups tomatoes, % teaspoon 
cayenne pepper, or 1 small chopped 
sweet pepper. Make a mush by stir- 
ring the corn meal and 1% teaspoons 
salt into boiling water. Cook in a 
double boiler or over water for 45 
minutes. Brown the onion in fat, add 
the hamburg steak and stir until the 
red color disappears. Add the tomato, 
pepper and 1 teaspoon salt. Grease a 
baking dish, put in a layer of corn 
meal mush, add the seasoned meat, 
and cover the mush. Bake 50 minutes. 

Potted Hominy and Beef 
hominy, 4 pota- 
1 teaspoon salt, 


cups cooked 
cups carrots, 


Five 
toes, 2 


% pound dried beef, 2 cups milk, 2 
tablespoons fat, 2 tablespoons flour. 


Melt the fat, stir in the flour, add the 
cold milk, and mix well. Cook un- 
til it thickens. Cut the potatoes and 
carrots in dice, mix all the materials 
in a baking dish, and bake for one 
hour. 


The Kiddies’ Outfits 
Every small girl loves a middy 
blouse, and a practical model is to be 
found in the one described below. 


No 8720—Middy or Sailor Dress 


An ideal costume for the school girl 
which is so generally worn that it is 
almost a uniform, is the middy or 
sailor dress. It always looks neat and 
appropriate, and in addition it is very 
serviceable. The model shown in No 
ST20 may be worn in several different 
ways. The skirt may be attached to 
an underwaist, and the blouse worn 
over it in middy style or with a belt. 
Another way to wear the dress is with 
the skirt attached to a waist band, and 
the middy worn inside and pulled up 
to form a blouse. The middy may be 
made with or without the applied 
yoke, and the _ straight, one-piece 
plaited skirt may also be made with 
or without the yoke. The girls’ middy 
or sailor dress pattern, No S720, is cut 
in 6 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
As on the figure, the eight-year-size 
requires 5% yards 3 


Sb-inch, or 3% 
yards 44-inch material. Any size re- 
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quires % yard 36-inch lining, and *s 
yard 20-inch contrasting material. 
No 7225—Child’s Rompers 
For very little tads these rompers 
will be found ideal. They button 
along the inside seam of the leg and 
the closing is at the back. The neck 
may have a collar or be cut out in 
square outline, and the sleeves may 
be long or short. Gingham, linen, 
duck, etc, are used for this garment, 
with trimmings of contrasting color. 
The rompers’ pattern, No 7225, is cut 
in > sizes: 1, 2 and 3 years. Medium 
size requires 1% yards of 56-inch 
material, with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting goods to trim. 
No 7665—A Real Man with This Suit 


The cut and style of this suit for a 
very small boy make it more appro- 
priate for the best suit than for every- 
day wear, because it has a white pique 
vest, collar and cuffs. The suit may 


No 7665—Boys’ Suit 


be made of linen, chambray, serge " 
; Be ¢ 


velveteen. The jacket is cut away 
Sharply at the front to show the mas 
nish vest which buttons at cente, 
front. A silk tie or a silk cord is worn 
under the collar. The straight 
trousers which complete the suit are 
in knee length. The long sleeves po 
finished with pointed, turned-back 
cuffs. The boys’ suit pattern, No 7665 
is cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6 and S years. The 


4-year size requires 154 vards 36-ineh 
material, with % yard 27-inch con 
trasting goods. 

No 7020—Boys’ Shirtwaist Suit 


The ideal everyday dress for the 


American small boy is a Shirtwaist 
and a pair of knickerbockers. Tj, 
combination is given in pattern Xo 
20. The shirt has a box plait at 
center front, and a convenient breast 
pocket may be stitched at the left 
side. The back of the shirt js 
gathered slightly to the shoulder yoke 
The sleeves are finished with sof 
cuffs, and there is also a detachable 
soft collar. The lower edge of the 
blouse is shirred on an elastic. The 
knickerbockers are separate. The 


boys’ shirtwaist suit, No 7020, is ey 
in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. The 
8-year size requires 1% yards 36-inch 
goods for the blouse, and 1 yard 44. 
inch goods for trousers. 

Price of Any Pattern 10 Cents 

Order by number from our Pattern 
Department, care of this paper. Be 
sure to state size. 





Conversation in the Farm Home 
SUSANNA RAY 

J am a farmer's daughter. In the 
old Fourth of July phrase, | glory ig 
it. But my purpose now is to write 
of certain advantages that we as chil- 
dren missed—and might easily have 
had. : 

Our home was in an unpr¢ 
but comfortable farmhouse 
cenvenient distance of 
church. Papers, books, and maga- 
zines were counted as necessary as 
daily bread so that to this day a house 
whose living rooms are devoid of 
books smites me with just such a 
feeling of blank surprise and pity as 


tentious 
within 
school and 


the first abode in which I found that 
dire poverty held sway. The lack of 
good reading is poverty. 

We read, all of us read; but we 
did not talk much about the things 
we were reading. I wish we _ had. 
There is a vital difference between 
brooding over a subject ali by your- 
self and discussing it with others. 


‘What a revelation our going away to 
school was there! Do you know that 
diffdence in expressing their thoughts 
is the chief weakness of most country 
students on entering high school or 
cecllege? The chances are that they 
have much more that is worth saying 
than their townbred classmates; but 
they are unable to turn it into the 
current coin of effective speech. 

The trouble is that they, too, have 
lacked what may be termed family so- 
ciability; and their isolated lives have 
not had the outside asscciations that 
weuld”make up for this. The rapid 
give and take of conversation, the ex- 
perience of setting forth an opinion 
and participating in a general dis- 
cussion of it, good-natured but spirit- 


ed arguments and debates pon oe- 
talking 


casion, all make for ease in 





























No 7225—The Easy to Make and [roa 
Rompers 
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1 Iroa 





e’s fellows; and nothing else 
heir place in early educa- 


ith on 
vill take t 


ton. , now I am hampered in enter- 
eke a general discussion; either 
aed tongue-tied and shy at the out- 
by A else 1 err by speaking too fully 
~ dogmatically. None of us can 
an¢y maintain our temper and our 
oe rion in an argument. But that 
Posy Jactk of practice in conversation 
early “to have defrauded Roger most 
eget and the old home neighbor- 
jood. Roger is our stay-at-home. He 
weuld not leave the farm even for u 
nigh school course, though he had 
held his place among the foremost in 
the village school, where he went 
ecmewhat beyond the usual work of 
‘ rades. 
Boer ought now 
the home commu 


to be a leader in 
nity; he is accounted 
a good farmer, perhaps one of the 
pest there; he has a good mind, 
well balanced by common sense; anid 
the community needs his leadership. 
But his rightful place is taken by less 


able and less public-spirited men. 
Roger resents this and feels aggricved, 
] know, because he cannot see why 
the situation is as it is. Really, it is 
Jess that these inferior men have 
pushed —— than tha the has 
stepped aside. 

wi eause Roger has not a ready 


tongue for speaking before others, he 
invariably shy and silent in public 


gatherings. He knows that he lacks 
adaptability; it is hard for him to 
keep his temper when people dis- 
agree with him; he has never learn 1 
the art of expressing his thoughts 


easily and clearly in discussion. Yet 








ne has ideas that are worth much to 
his neighbors. Often after somebody 
else has fluently told a grange meet- 
ing how to do a certain thing, the 


more knowing ones sidle up to Roger 


in his back seat and find out how he 
managed that problem. 
It isn't fair! They all deserve to 


know what Roger would gladly teli 

them, if only he had the readiness of 

speech. 
Nowadays, 


brother is usually 


my 
His wife reads, and 


too tired to read. 

the children; but they seldom talk 
about their reading. His success— 
for Roger has mede a financial suc- 
cess of farming—is due more _ to 
physical strength and dogged indus- 
try than to intelligent planning and 
study such as marked his earlier 


years; in short, he has not continued 
to grow as he should. 

It makes my heart ache to visit at 
Roger's In spite of his prosperous 
circumstances and children that any 
man might take pride in, my brother 
is a disappointed man. Worst of all, 
the lack of home conversation is just 


as apparent in his family as it was 
in ours of a generation ago. 

Roger doesn’t take kindly to sug- 
gestions. But the other day I read 
about a North Dakota mother who 
has greatly helped her children by 
keeping a current events box into 


whose slit each one drops a note call- 
ing attention to something he would 
like to have talked about. These in- 
formal discussions around the family 
dinner table and beside the fire have 
already given the boys a mastery of 


expression and a poise that win $de- 
lighted appreciation from _ visitors. 
Im going to send that clipping to 


Roger's wife! 


Milk Values 
Milk is both meat and drink, milk 
furnishes easy energy to the system, 
milk has hundred-uses—it may be 
served as a beverage, a soup, the 
foundation of the main dish, or 


salad in the form of 
se, or converted into a des- 
housekeeper who has an 
of milk and eggs is rich in 


turned into a 
cream che¢ 
sert. The 
ebundan: 


resources, , 
_ Where skim milk is plentiful use it 
making graham or bran breads, it 
gives a soft texture to any bread that 
Contains branny material. Cooking 
ree, mush or oatmeal with milk not 
oly adds to the food value, but im- 
proves the dish. 

his is the season for cream soups 
—tream of onion, potato, bean, oyster 
Plant, pea, celery, tomato, corn, spin- 
ach, asparagus and a dozen more. In 


thes . 
“ese soups YOU Can use canned veg- 
elables d vegetables not so good 


‘or use in other ways, such as coarse 


celery or potatoes not good enough 
for bakit Serve these nourishing 
SOUPS with light meal. 

Make the best use now of dishes 
made with white sauce. This is the 
— of milk gravies, cream soups, 
‘roquettes, souffles, scalloped dishes 
= certain desserts, such as corn- 
rome da tapioca pudding. Substitute 
wheat A.” rice or corn flour for 
Cook tan in making cream sauce. 
before at and cornstarch thoroughly 
auc ating the milk. A brown 
fat and - be made by browning the 

1e cornstarch before adding 


the liquid. 
a the main dish at dinner or sup- 
ae this season, combine milk and 
ees or milk and cheese and eggs. Use 
and and milk in making corn bread 

Wheatless muffins, and in desserts. 
such” no meat, or less meat when 

Combinations are made. 





Take Care of Yourself 


DR ELEANOR MELLEN. 
T has happened that twice during 
I the last fortnight, I have been in 
num- 


the railway station when a 
were leaving for service. 
mn one case, it was a group of about 
i hundred aviators, who had finished 
one branch of their training and were 
en route to the tip-end of the country 
to complete their course, and last 
evening, it was about as many naval 
reserve boys on their way to their 
ships. Both groups were surrounded 
by friends and relatives, and when 
the moment of farewells really came, 


ber of men 
! 


the chances were that in most cases 
the last words of all were the scem- 
ingly careless ones, “Well, goodby! 
Take care of yourself.” 


In thinking it over, it seemed to 


me that the sentiment was the wrong 
way around. Both these groups 


have the very best 
Their diet 


of young men will 
of care from other people. 


will be supervised, the food will be 
examined to see that it is clean and 
wholesome, and it will be cooked by 
experts, some army cooks having 
been chefs in our biggest hotels 
and all having had special 
training for their job. The 
clothes they wear will be inspect- 


ed by men who have spent a lifetime 
in learning how. to tell wool from 
shoddy and to uncover attempted 
frauds. Their health will be a mat- 
ter of constant concern. Games and 
recreations of many sorts are provid- 
ed to keep them in good physical and 
mental tone, and if they do get sick, 
most elaborate preparations have 
been made to take the very best care 
of them and to restore them to 
health. 

So much for them, but how about 
us? You know it takes ten people 
to back up by food, munitions and 
other necessities every one man in the 
service, and who is going to take care 
of us—to see that we get the right 
food and under the right conditions, 
that our clothes and other equipment 
are the best for our work, that we 
are in full health and up to our ut- 
most of efliciency? Well, perhaps the 
government will do more than it is 
now doing, when it has time, but just 
at present the injunction most appro- 
priate to the situation seems to be 
this very phrase, ‘“‘Take care of your- 
self.’’ 

In every way, in the matters of 
food, sleep, drink, work—and also of 
play!—and perhaps most of all, 
in mental attitude, take care of your- 
self. The kind of food we eat and its 
preparation are in the hands of the 
housewives, and never did women 
give so much time and thought to 
that subject as today. Here, the gov- 
ernment is really helping us, with its 
laboratory experiments, its published 
reports, and its corps of lecturers and 
demonstrators. Yet even now, not all 
the women are quite as wide-awake 
as they might be, and there is room 
in this most important field for a lot 
of better care of both the housewife 
and the family. 

We are all going to be worked as 
we never have worked before. Labor 
is the one well-nigh unobtainable 
thing. The farmers must work and 
will work until they are tired enough 
to drop in their tracks, and so will 
their wives. But do not think that 
you are the only ones that are doing 
that. I have two neighbors who have 
put up beds in their offices because so 
many clerks have gone into the serv- 
ice that they themselves actually can- 


not take time to go home to sleep. 
Others are regularly Keeping their 
offices open until nearly midnight, 


trying to work hard enough and long 


enough to make up for the helpers 
that they have lost and cannot re- 
place. A great many will have to 
do work that they are unaccustomed 


to and do not enjoy. When this article 
is mailed, I shall tackle a load of 
manure and spade it into a vegetable 
garden, simply because it must be 
done and there are no other hands 
available to do it. ; 

There is no mistake about this mat- 
ter of work. We are all in the same 
boat, and there is no privileged class. 
I have a wealthy friend whose auto- 
mobile is idle while she goes to and 
tro on foot and in the street cars, 
because she will not employ a man 
to run it who perhaps might other- 
wise be working in a shipyard. She 
herself works in a Red Cross room 
from early morning until ten at 
night. The only people who will not 
work are the slackers and the trait- 
ors, and before we get through, 
they will be made to work. Then 
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Health in the Home 


By Dr ELeanor MELLEN 


Questions on sanitation, hygiene and the prevention of 
disease, if they are of general interest, will be answered 
in this column. Where space will not permit or the subject 
is not suitable, letters will be personally answered subject 
to proper limitations and when a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is inclosed. / 

diagnose or prescribe for individual cases. = 
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Dr. Mellen will not 





since work we must and work we 
will, the more must we see to it, that 
we make our work count for the 
most and put every ounce of our 
available energy into it. Take care 
of yourself. 

Get all the sleep possible, and get 
double good out of it by having all 
the windows open and breathing pure 
air while you sleep. In order to sleep 
well, to digest food properly, and to 
do the greatest amount of work easily 
and well, it is absolutely necessary 
to have a good mental condition. No- 
body with a grouch, in a temper, or 
worried half to death, can eat, sleep 
or work weil. Yesterday I saw 
an amusing instance of the effect of 
the mental viewpoint on the work 
capacity. Seventeen women were set 
to picking oakum to make Red Cross 
dressings. It is a mean job, used to 
employ prisoners in some countries 
None liked to do it, but most took it 
as a joke and went to work with a 
will to get it done. One woman pro- 
tested that she never expected to do 
such work, it would spoil her hands, 
she couldn't stand it, thought no one 
ought to be asked to do such a thing, 
and finally announced that the smell 
made her ill and she must have more 
air or she should faint. So the poor 
frail creature, who evidently weighed 
about a hundred and ninety, left her 
work for someone else to finish while 


she went to the open window to re- 
vive. 

None of us can afford to be sick 
just now. Consequently do not get 


mad, or be ugly, and positively refuse 
to worry about anything, for all these 
things directly affect the health and 
lower the physical tone of the body. 
“Take care of yourself.” 


Wheatless and Almost Wheatless 
CHARLOTTE MARSHALL 
The following recipes are tested and 
delicious: 
Southern Corn Tone 
Over 1 quart of white corn meal 
pour just enough boiling water to 


* 6501 


scald it thoroughly. Stir well and let 
it get cold. Rub into it a piece of 
butter the size of an egg and a tea- 
spoon of salt. Add 2 well beaten 
eggs to the meal and mix well. Add 
1 pint of sour milk or buttermilk, a 
teaspoon of soda dissolved in the milk 
and beat until smooth. Pour into a 
greased pan and bake in a quick oven 
oo minutes. 


Maryland Spoon Bread 


Put 1 quart of milk in a double 
boiler. When it comes to a boil stir 
in 4 large kitchen spoons of corn 
meal, Cook five minutes and stir con- 
Stantly. Remove from the fire and stir 
once or twice as it cools. When cool 
add 8 well beaten eggs in which 2 


tablespoons of flour have been mixed, 
1 tablespoon of butter and 1 scant 
teaspon of salt. Pour in greased dish. 
Bake 535 minutes and serve in this 
dish with napkin about it. 
White Corn Meal Mush 

To have perfectly smooth mush 
have the water boiling and_ salted. 
Into a quart of boiling water let the 
meal fall from the left hand, stirring 


constantly with the right hand until 
the meal floats in little dry patches 
on top. Then boil one hour, stirring 
often. A double boiler is best for this 
purpose. Serve mush with cream. 
Pack what is left in a dish. Cut in 
Slices, dip in dry corn meal and fry 
in hot fat. 


Virginia Corn Bread 
Four level cups corn meal, 4 cups 


of buttermilk, 1 level teaspoon of 
soda, 2 or more eggs. Put 1 tea- 
spoon of lard in each pan and set 
pans on top of the stove to get the 
lard smoking hot. Pour batter into 
them and bake in a quick oven. 
Bran Muffins 
Beat 1 tablespoon of shortening, 1 


egg and 14 cup of sugar together until 
ercamy. To 2 cups of sour milk add 


1144 teaspoons baking soda dissolved 
in 44 cup of boiling water. Next stir 
in 2 cups bran, 2 cups flour, 1% tea- 
spoons salt, then add the egg and 
sugar mixture. Mix thoroughly and 
bake in a hot oven for 20 minutes. 
These are delicious and may be 


warmed over by putting in the oven 
for a few minutes. 
Victory Bread 

Four cups barley flour, 1 cup white 
flour, *4 cup water, % yeast cake, % 
cup milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 table- 
spoon molasses. Scald milk, add water, 
cool. Add molasses, salt, yeast, mixed 
with 4 cup lukewarm water, barley 
flour and white flour. Knead well and 
let rise until double its bulk. Knead 
again, and shape in loaves. Let it 
rise, and bake 1 hour. 








This Big Bicycle Book Free 






This free bicy- 
cle book con- 
tains page 
after page of 
bicycles rang- 
ing in price 
from $18.75 to 
$38.75. Also 
hundreds of 
accessories at 
remarkably 
low prices. 


Send for it today 


To get real 
enjoyment 
from bicy- 
cling you 
must have 
good tires. 
You will 
find this 
book filled 
with good 
tires at 
low prices. 


and learn how to save money 


Before you buy a wheel get this free 48-page 
bicycle book. It will save you money on any 
wheel you buy. It shows bicyclesin all models 
and all prices from $18.75 to $38.75, 

Why the prices are low 

Webuyin immense quantities, pay 
cash and get the very bottom prices. 
We can give you these low prices be- 
cause you pay cash. If we sold on 
installments we should be compelled 
to charge you more—just as other 
firms must do. 

Boys—look at this snappy 

roadster 


TheOverland Roadster illustrated 
here is an example of the 
exceptional 
bargains 










Strong where 
e strain 





For real enjuyment you must 
have a coaster brake. it saves 


postage. Pages of ¢ 
fortes ct ia savings tn the 
Sree bicycle book 





which we offer. This is one of the lowest priced 
dependable wheels made. It is a substantially 
built, bandsome bicycle that will give you 
years of splendid service. It ismade 
particularly strong where the strain 
comes. Both the handle bars and 
the saddle are designed to make it 
an especially comfortable wheel to 
ride. Comes in 20, 22 or 24-inch frame. 
Our guarantee protects you 

Every wheel you buy from us is abso- 
lutely guaranteed togive perfect satiefac- 
tion. If there is a single defect of work- 
manship or material, send it back and 
your money will be refunded at once with- 
out question. Send for this bicycle book 
today. Compare the bicycles shown there 
detail for detail with any others. You will 
find that it costs you much more money to get the same 
features elsewhere. If you expect to buy a bicycle now 
or in the near future, fill out the coupon below, 


<ieiianiins 


| Name. ..cccccccccccccccseccccccccessecs 


! Stresbsccccccecse santeuidaniéitaiiae 


Write us today to send] 
the new free Bicycle 
Catalog, No.551, or use 
this coupon. 






Townssescccsevscsesecsss 


State . seccsecesccveces 


Eiiarestilliam Stores 








The Buried Fortune 
{from Page 499.] 
itions, that everyone but him- 


convers 
self and Old Bum Blossom, the drunk 
of the countryside, had some hobby, 
some particular phase of farming in 
which they were determined to excel. 
He found himself listening with inter- 
est to the discussions and asking 
questions that too often displayed his 
ignorance of the things they handled 
so familiarly. 

“Im going up to Rosendale next 
\ : to buy a calf. What do you say 
to going along’?’’ remarked Mr Bettys 


as he helped David get 


one itternoon 
h team ready to start for home. 
tosendals Where's that?” 
“Goodness! You don't mean to say 


that you've never heard of those prize 
herds and the cow that broke the 
world’s record?’’ 

David was obliged to confess that 
he had not. 


“Well, you'd better go with me and 
get some information,” replied Mr 
Bettys rather shortly. 

David thought over the proposition, 
he remarked that he 


The next Sunday 
believed he would go, and perbaps he 
mizht buy a few calves himself, 

\ few!" exclaimed Mr Bettys. 
“Llow much money have you to invest 
in calves?” 

“Oh, fifty or a hundred dollar 

David stated the amount with stud- 
ied carelessness, expecting Mr Bettys 
to be impressed. He wus chagrined 
enough when that gentleman threw 
back his head and laughed heartily. 

Sonny,” he said, “you certainly do 
necd ome edueation about stock. 
Wi do you think I paid for the calf 
i bought last year? Two hundred dol- 
hat And I plan to pay more for the 
next one.” 


David went on the trip to Rosen- 
dale. and he learned some lessons that 
He learned for one 


he never forgot. 

thing, that the men who were doing 
big things in agriculture and stock 
raising were the men whose opinions 
counted and whose judgment was 


sought in the activities of county and 
state. It chanced that another cus- 
fomer came the same day to the farm 


David and Mr Bettys visited, an ex- 
governor of the state, a man of no 
small fame as an orator and states- 
man, and David learned that he was 


a farmer and had given up politics to 


devote himself to promoting scientific 
methods of agriculture 
And they all seemed proud of be- 


ing farmers!’ David exclaimed, as he 
related the events of the day to Mary. 

\lary'’s eves flashed. 

“[ should like to know why they 
shouldn't be proud of being farmers! 
J am proud of being a _ farmer's 
daughter, I think my father is en- 
giged in the most important work in 
the world. What do you suppose the 
rest of the world would do if there 
were no farmers to raise food for 
them? And that isn’t all. It takes 
just as good brains and education to 
be a successful farmer as it does to 
be « successful preacher or lawyer!” 
day Mary came to the barn on 


ne 
an errand. She heard David at work 
in the rear of the cow sheds and 
skirted the yard, intending to ap- 
prouch him. It was the first time she 
had ever been on that side of the 
she She peered with an expression 
of disgust at the long accumulated 
layers of stable dressing, just now 
even more soggy and malodorous than 
usual from recent rains. She lifted 
her crisp skirts, took a few gingerly 
steps, then paused and called, 
“David!” 

David came out and crossed the 
yard toward her, his boots lifting out 
of the mire with a sucking sound at 
every step. 

Miary’s pretty nose was elevated to 

rrnful angle and her eyes snapped 
as She pointed an expressive foretin- 
i it the reecking yard Her words 
s ng the young man like a: p on 
' cheek 

\ pretty bit of your buried for- 
lune is buried right there in tiat 
yord, Mr David Lamb!” 

David stood staring after her as she 
furned and walked disdainfully to- 
ward the house. As her meaning 
dawned upon him, a dull red crept up 
his face, So that was what she had 
meant all the time she had en- 
couraged him to keep up the search 
for the buried fortune! Thot ex- 
plained the many tim he had half 
suspected her of laughing at him. It 
explained a hundred little speeches 


and acts of hers. And Uncle Abner— 
Could it be? Yes, he knew now. 
There had been a double meaning in 
the sly old rascal’s shrewd looks and 
sayings. Mary had seen it all the 
time, while he— How stupid he had 
been! What must she think of hm! 
He felt : though he should like ) 
hide his burning face in sh 

At supper that evenines, David main- 
tained a sullen silence, He did not 
help Mary with the dishes, but went 
ont on the porch by himself to think. 
I'e did a great deal of thinking in 
the days and weeks that followed. 


Sometimes he found himself standing 


in the middle of a field, the horses 
dozing while he thought and thought. 
The new lawn was a carpet of soft 


green shoots, the corn in the old pas- 





to- 


sturdily 
the rows of 
apple trees a green sea of oats waved 
in the breeze, the litter of boards and 
boxes and broken machinery had dis- 
appeared from the barnyard, and hay- 


was reaching 
between 


lot 
the sun, 


ture 
ward 


ing time was drawing near, when 
one Sunday Mary and David rode 
along the pleasant country road in the 
gathering dusk. 

“I think,’ said Mary, “that now 
your mother is quite well again, I had 
better help her with some extra work 


this week and then go home. She 
doesn't really need me any more, and 
Mrs Bowen wants me through 


haying.” 
“John Bowen's mother?” 


“Yes, She is older than your 
mother, and not so spry.” 
David was silent. A sudden dislike 


for Mrs Bowen's son sprang up within 
him. He pictured the big, handsome 
young man drying the dishes for Mary 
and driving with her on Sundays, and 
it occurred to him that John Bowen, 
with all his talk about pure grain and 


scientific methods, was a most pre- 
Sumptuous and disagreeable fellow. 

“You don't think your mother 
needs me, do you?” questioned Mary 
anxiously. 

“No.” He spat out the word as 
though he were angry. 

Mary looked startled. 


When David spoke again, his voice 


did not sound aner; He said: “I've 
been thinking of going down to the 
State university next winter to take 


the short course in agriculture—there 
are a lot of things I wiunt to learn 
about farming, and I read in the cata- 


log that they have courses for—for 
farmers’ wives. I wish—shouldn't 
you like to go, Mary?” 


“Why, David, I—It would be nice.” 
Then Mary dimpled. 
“But, David, the buried fortune?” 
David put the whip in its socket and 
closed his disengaged hand over hers. 


“Uncle Abner is right. There is a 
fortune in the old farm, and we are 
going to find it, you and I.” 


No 353—Tan Crash Centerpiece 

This attractive design comes tinted 
in colors on a splendid quality heavy 
cream ecru linen firmly and closely 
woven. The design is tinted in two 
Shades of blue with green leaves and 
buff yellow center. The bands are in 
golden brown. The embroidery is for 


i &. 





as a Shining example of what can be 
done, is affiliated with the Evangelical 
church of Beaver Falls. The home 
department is known as the Forest 
City home department, but the woods 
are far nearer than any city. Its cen- 
ter is about six or seven miles from 
Beaver Falls. 

Many of the members of this Forest 
City home department attend morning 
service in Beaver Falls, but they have 
to drive so far that they do not feel 
that they can remain after church 
service to Sunday school. In order 
that they and their neighbors, how- 
ever, may study the lessons the home 
department has been organized, and 


has been in successful operation for 
five years or so. 
It is interesting to know that in 


spite of the common notion that men 
are indifferent to Bible study this 
home department has about as many 
men as women in its membership. An- 
other notable feature is that once a 
month, the first Wednesday evening of 
every month, the home department 
holds a Bible study night. These Bible 
study nights are community affairs, 
and are held from house to house in 
the neighborhood. First of all there 
is a song and devotional service. Then 
the lessons of the past month are re- 
viewed. Later still there is a general 
sociability time when “‘lI'ght refresh- 
ments,”’ as they are called, are served. 
With proverbial country hospitality, 
however, the “light refreshments” are 
likely to become a bountiful supper. 


A mistake is not such a terribly bad 
thing, unless you allow it to become 
part of a series. 
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It will play for you 
any of the more than 
5000 records listed in 


the 


catalog. 


Write to us for the” 
handsome illustrated 
Victor catalogs, and 
the name and address 
of nearest Victor 
dealer. 


Victor Record 
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553—Colored Centerpiece 

simple outline work, but may be 
worked solid, if desired, as sufficient 
thread will be sent, but the bands are 
most effective outlined only, and only 
thread for outlining bands will be in- 
cluded. he edge is to be button- 
holed in blue in the usual manner. 
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No 


We are fortunate in being able to 
offer this center on such splendid 
linen, and the supply will not last a 
great while, so we cannot guarantee 
to fill orders for more than 30 days 
from date of this issue. This center 
is 18-inch size, and with embroidery 


thread is only 60 cents, postpaid. 
Order from our Fancywork Depart- 
mont, care of this paper, 





Community Sunday School 

J. E, RUSSELL, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y 

There is promise of a finer type of 
country life in neighborhoods remote 
from the village and rural churches. 
The work of such is being exempli- 
fied in Lewis county, N Y, in the west- 
ern foothills of the Adirondacks. 

A home department, a branch of 
the Sunday school, promotes the study 
of the Sunday sciool lesson by those 
who through or infirmity or dis- 





tance or for some other good reason 
cannot atiend the regular sessions of 
the Sunday school. Each member of 
the home depurtmen is asked to 
spend one-half hour a week in the 
study of the lesson. Once a month he 
receives from a visiter sent out by 
he Sunday school with which the 
home department is connected a 
Sunday school periodical, giving 


helps on the study of that portion of 
the Bible which constitutes the regular 
lessons of the school. Once in three 
months, also, the members are asked 
to report as to how much time they 
have given to Bible study, and to 
make an offering, if they choose to do 
so, for the expenses of the department. 

This particular home department in 














and is sold everywhere. 


Stove. 


to your hard work. 


New Perfection. 


without cabinet top. 


Principal Offices 
New York 
Buffalo 











OIL CO 














And do wonderful cooking—with 
the New Perfection Oil Cook 


No ashes, coal or wood to add 


Steady, smokeless heat at the touch of 
a match. On or off instantly—readily 
adjusted for any kind of cooking—real 
gas stove comfort with kerosene. 


3,000,000 users prove the worth of the 
Made in I, 2, 3, 4-burner sizes, with or 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


Albany 
Boston 


NEW PERFECTION 


STOVES 


Gas Stove Comfort 
Kerosene Cost 


Cook with kerosene—it costs little 





Ask your dealer about 
theNew Perfection 
Kerosene Water 
Heater and New 
Perfection Ovens— 
none better 


For: best results use 
SO-CO-NY Kerosene. 



















Lewis county, to which I have referred 








| THE NEWAMERICAN 
| Self Heating Fiat Iron 


End ironing dey drudgery. Save the 
countless wasted steps walking to and 
from stove to change irons. The new 

a improved American Self Heating flat 
iron does the work better, easier and 


3 Reduces Ironing Time 
One-Half 


With the American you can do your iron- 
q ing in any cool comfortable place away 
from stove. No tubes or cords in the 
way, no smoke, odor or soiled clothes. 
Lighted in a jify sizzling hot in two 
minutes. Regulate heat to any tempera- 
ture desired. Simple and safe—a quar- 
ter million sold. 
Ask dealer or write for 
tliusirated literature. 
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icago to your tow. 


sFree Trial ea°% 


To 
You 


FREE 


y all the f 


our great new trial offer: 


nd 


Factory - Direct - To - Bidet 
es. 
LAMPS, HORNS, ped 


als, single wheels and 


parts for all makes of bicycles 
ices. on 


/ forthe big new Catalog. 
f EA Cycle Company 
Dept, A-76 Chicage 














Clear Your Skin 
Save Your Hai 


With Cuticura 


Soap, Oint., Talcum 
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eonn Orange J udd Service Bureau austin 


Will serve you gladiy by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; 
your address label from 
showing that you are a 

or, if not such, you ay i 
will be entitied to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 


TH MTT 


Agricuiturist 
paid-up subscriber; 





E>, 
COMPLAINT 





Fer 
Express Company Notice 


had an errand at the 

About aD ap = and there [found 

An non ecb , of goods which the Imperial 
the pat Sie sup ‘ply company told you it 
autom ‘i express. It had been there 
shipP* the middle of January. The ex- 
since + here is some hustler, for I 
press 8 her package that had been 


found He sends 





june of last year. 


there since : 
no rotices.—L R. a. 
\Ithough um express ast nt who 
‘ald act as above would certainly 
wou: . 2 . 
deserve all that was coming to him, 


the heart to tell the name 


we havent : 
which he is located. 


of the village in : 
it ig just such weak cogs in the ex- 
press service which give the whole 


company a black eye in som sections. 
We realize fully how hard it is to get 
ficient help at this period, but if the 
express and railroé 1d companies would 
offer a reward for every report which 


would show where §& ods were mis- 
handled we believe their claim bills 
vould be marvelously decreased 
within a short time. 








Worst Case Yet 


I sent $6.50 to Chicago Double Tread 











company, 1235 Seuth Wabash Ave, Chi- 
rago, in April. 1917, for a nonskid 
sincher tire, size 31 x 4. In about a week 
acknowledge d the money, but the tire 
es not come. have written several 
mes, but I have net heard anything 
t—[J. B. B. 

It took us many months to secure a 
settlement for our subscriber on the 
ove claim, but we have finally been 
successful. When we first took up 
the case Chicago Double Tread com- 
pany acknowledged the order had 
ben overlooked and promised to 
make shipment at once. When the 





tire reached client he reported it to be 


size 32 x 315, whereas he had ex- 
pressly stated he desired 31 x 4. We 
kept after the tire company, but all 
the satist ion we could receive was 
that it had shipped correct size tire 
on July 24, 1917. Finally in October 

l client return the 


it consented to lect 


prepaid and promised to 





him another. Client shipped 

k the ti express and sent us 
s receip ») prove it, but no word 
tire company. We 


arrived from the 
k iway, and in Decem- 
warded by the fol- 

“This man’s tire 


ber, 1917, were re 
owing curt notic 











pped J 24, 1917, via Wells 
xk ¢ any express.” Of 
course, pe was no news to us and 
ve cou Id i ine just about how such 
BR Message would strike our client. 
We put on more pressure and finally 
eemed to our point clear and 
lient has received the proper tire. As 
record of ineflicient handling of a 
1 order case against the Chi- 
Double Tread company stands 

ive in our files. 
Summer and Maher, Chicag Til, 


fered to put words to music of " sub- 
er and furnish addresses of music 
ishers, Subscriber states that they 
Is manuscript and $5, but have 
Unfortunately moved from the old 
tand and forgot to leave any address. 
Dor t pay money to get stuff in print. 
Hi it is of any value, plenty of people 
‘ill pay Ag for the privilege of us- 
ung it. 














L. Mandelker 


3 and sons, 264 Riving- 
St YN 2 
on “t, New York city, give no satis- 
action to client who sent them eggs 


AN< ej 
1 received in return a check which 


7 to protest. The firm has so far 
pal 

4, U0 attention to letters from us 
ritten in behalf of subscriber. 


ceipt of $19.20 given 
Pr express company for 
me five months ago 





We are in 





nsit. Many thanks to 
ice Bureau.—([Olyn 
Maysville, Pa, 
We reeoiy 
nore ved & check from Adams 
Apress for S19.60 on oe aint a 
ie very much 1) nm egg claim and 
: ich pleased. Orange Judd 


ervice 3ures) a 
sie *- ureau is surely successful in 
ineinn ees. xind.—[Ned Freeman, 
“cinatus, N y 





We Wis } 
my! vish to thank you for prompt- 
* mM collecting: 


dams ¢ S our claim against 
rere h ot baby chicks that 
eld up five days in transit. 








(2) also inclose ae z 
Americaa f 
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a” 
SATISFACTION 


This delay caused chicks to arrive in 
very bad condition and we had to re- 
place them for our customers. We 


Orange Judd Serv- 
results when others 
and Company, 


wish to state that 
ice Bureau gets 
fail.—[E. R. Hummer 
I’renchtown, N J. 

I am pleased to state that 
$17.24 claim against New York Cen- 
tral railroad for beeswax lost in tran- 
sit has been sat’cfactorily adjusted. I 
thank Orange Judd Service Bureau 
for taking up this matter.—[G. C. 
Greiner, La Salle, N Y. 


my 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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Crop Production 
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As One Grange Sees It 

Stafford grange at Batavia, N : - 
has a membership of 560. Recently a 
committee was appointed to consider 
matters of public interest as they con- 
cern agriculture. In reporting this 
committee said: The farmer, the 
average farmer, is being  unfair- 
ly treated and discriminated against 
by publie officials, and 
certain to tind its reaction on the pro- 
duction of food. Take lamb feeding, 
for instance. Encouraged by the fact 
that lamb and mutton are not export- 
ed, and a statement from Food Ad- 
ministrator Hoover that he had no in- 
tention of fixing prices on meat, our 
farmers stocked up with feeding 
lambs, paying long prices in some in- 
stances. Then what happened? Lamb 
and mutton were included under the 
ban of meutless days. The ban has 
finally been lifted on Inmb and mut- 
ton, but not until feeders had lost 
heavily thereby. As a consequence 
feeders will hesitate about dipping in 
another vear. 

Take the wool industry as another 
example. Mare W. Cole is advertising 
in the papers urging farmers to in- 
crease their flocks of sheep, or engage 
in the business if not already in, and 
is endeavoring to encourage the farm- 
ers’ sons and daughters to buy sheep, 
offering to loan them the money with 
which to buy the ewes, Even while 
his advertisements are running in the 
papers the government has virtually 
seized the wool clip of the country. 
Wool has been sold in’Genesee county 
within the past month at 70 cents. 

Word About the Help Question 


And now a word about the help 
question and cost of production. Ac- 
cording to statistics carefully com- 
piled by Sec Baker of Genesee farm 
county bureau the farmers of Genesee 
county have lost 38 1-5% of the help 
they had last year, either because of 
the draft or more attractive wages and 
hours in the city. 

Wheat bran is practically out of the 


this is 


market. Hominy, largely used in con- 
nection with bran for horse feed, is 
quoted to us at 867.50 a ton. Prepared 


horse feed is quoted to us at $65 a ton, 
with so takers. If farmers begin buy- 
ing at those prices, and some feel 
they must use mill feed regardless of 
price if they are to get the crops in, 
the price will continue to go up. In 
other words, a horse fed 12 uagqrts 
of feed per day, besides what hay he 


needs at $25 a ton, will consume 
around 60 cents’ worth of feed seven 
days in a week. Multiply that by 





three for a three-horse team, Then 
add $50 a month as board for a man 
to drive the team and see if you think 
the prospects for the farmer look very 
rosy for the coming season, 

On behalf of Stafford grange and 
farmers generally this committee em- 





phatically protests against the way 
some farmers are being discriminated 
against. Take the wheat farmer, for 
instance, owing to the cost of produc- 
tion and uncertainty of yield he can 
see little in the price fixed, in 
New York, to induce him to dip into 
the business heavily; nothing but pa- 
triotism. But it takes something be- 


sides patriotism to pay bills and take 
up notes in the bank. 

Take the potato farmer. He 
urged, as a matter of patriotism, to 
plant potatoes last year to save the 
world from sturvation. What was the 
result? The greatest crop in the his- 
tory of the country, a total of 425,- 
0OOOMWO bushels, was multiplied by the 
price of potatocs on December 1, and 
those figures given to represent the 
visions of salth which the farmers 
were for the potato crop in 
1917. the facts? We be- 
lieve than one-third of 
the crop has been marketed before 
the weather conditions, railroad con- 
gestion, embargoes, etc, prevented fur- 
ther movement of the crop. Asa re- 
sult of all these things it is our belief 
that not more than one farmer in 1V 
will “break even” on his potata crop. 
Ollicial Washington knew that we had 
a crop that could not possibly all be 
consumed, Yet what was done\except 
a little propaganda work? Were any 
dehydrating plants established at gov- 
ernment expense to help save the 
crop? No. The farmers must stand 
the loss. 

Do you think that fact will tend to 
sharpen the edge of the farmers’ pa- 
triotism? When he reads that manu- 
facturers of munitions are guaranteed 
cost of production and 10% or more 
profit, while he is compelled to do 
business at a loss, do you believe, Mr 
Editor, that that will tend to fill him 
with enthusiasm to produce,still more 


was 


we 
to receive 

What are 
that not more 


food. Now, rest assured, the farmers 
are not lacking in patriotism. Not a 
bit of it; but they do believe in a 


square deal, and know when they are 


not getting it. 
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“Let Hasslers do 
Your Bridge Repairing! 


L: Hasslers take you over old bridges as smoothly 





as over the big fron structure just erected. Floatup 
the approach and skim over the planks without 
jolt or jar. 





For 
PATENTEO 


Ford 
Shock Absorber cars 


Hassler Shock Absorbers bear the weight of the car. 
They take the kick out of the big jolts and give the leaf 
springs a chance to absorb what's left. Gently compress 
for the little jars tnat usually are passed on to the car 
and its occupants, Hassler Shock Absorbers also save 
tires, gasoline, prevent vibration, and make your Ford 
easier to steer, safer to drive and as comfortable as a $2,000 
car. 300,000 Ford Owners recognize their economic ne 
cessity. 

10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Write today for Free Trial Blank and we will 
have o set of Huassiers put on your Ford without a 
eent of expense to you. Try them 10 days, Then, 
you are willing to do without them, 
they will be taken off without 
charge. Don’t ride withont lins- 
slers simply because someone dls- 
courages you from trying them. 
Accept this offer and see for 
yourself, Over 800,000 sets in 

use. Write today—NOW,. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
615 Naomi St, Indianapolis, Ind, 

































Backs this saw. It is the best and cheapest saw made. 
As low as HERTZLER & ZOOK 


Portable S a W 


Wood 


is easy to operate. 
Only $13.16saw made to 
which ripping talic can 
be added Guaranteed 
Money refunded 
eatisfactcry. 
Send for catalog. 
































d, Connec- 

M faryland, 
Pe nnsyle 
ond New nS ork 


ng fr ‘om nL Umi ER, 
BUILDING MATERIAL, Ss, PAY NTs, ETC. for 
the past fifteen years, by buying direct from the 
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chusetts, Thode eal 
ticut, New Jersey, 
Virginia, West 
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This Company is situated in the 
Lumber Market. > sell to everyone at 
lowest possible wholesale price in the U. 8S. 
save you—and if you want proof, 


NTEL it on a money back 


our iron-clad guaran‘ce. 
Shingles 


Paint, Wallboard or Roofin 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., inc 
















RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., 


Price Regulators of Building Materials 


heart of the World's Largest 
the same price—the 
Think what 
just send for our big, free 
88-page Catalog and compare our prices with others. 


We Sell Nothing But Prime Goods 


None of our lumber or building materials are wreckage or 
— & Pinte we sell is the best money can bry, and 
k basis as such, 
Sead Now For FREE 88-Page Catalog 
This Catalog explains fully our policy. quotes our prices, sets forth 
Don’t think of buving Lumber, Leth, 
Doors, Windo WS, Moterior Finish, Frames, Clap’ oards, 
ng before you ret this book. Now 
the time to be thrifty, end if you buy anywhere but from Be moet 
you are simply throwing money away. Write Today for Catalog. 


« M. Tonawanda, N.Y 
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Thompson Street, 
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DAAAAANAANS 


fent, climate po gg Write for literature 
Sy Ottawa, Can, or to 
0. G. RUTLEDGE 

s 301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Canadian Government Agent. 





are common in Western Canada. The thousands of U.S. farmers 
who have accepted Canada’s generous offer to settle on home- 
steads or buy farm land in her provinces have been well repaid 
by bountiful crops of wheat aud other grains. 

Where yy can uy good Leng A land at $15. to $30. per 
2. a bus 
bushels to the acre you are bound to make money— that’s 
what you can do in Western Canada. 

In the Rr rovinces of Manitoba, Saskatch- 
lberta you can get a 


Homestead of 160 Acres Free 
and other land at very low prices. 

During many years Canadian wheat 
fields have averaged 20 bushels to the 
acre — many views as as high as 45 bushels 

ond 
Oats, Barley and Fiax. Mixed Farm- 
ing is a le an 


el for wheat and raise 20 to 4 


erful crops also of 





— — as grain rais- 


markets conven- 
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“United We Stand—Divided We Fall’ 


The Unfair Second Class Postage Law Threatens Sectionalism 


F you would like to perform an act of real 

service to your country, at a cost of just 

three cents to yourself, read this little ar- 
ticle through. And then take your pen in 
hand and write. 


The magazines that come to your home 
every week or month are facing a very un- 
pleasant necessity, through the action of Con- 
gress at the last session. 


The necessity is this: Either they must stop 
coming to your home, or they must cost more 


postage for every copy. 

Moreover—and here is the unjust feature of 
the law—they must cost more in proportion 
as you live farther from the place of publica- 
tion. The postage increases run from 50 to 
goo per cent. 

As most of the magazines are published in 
New York, this means that all who live in the 
Middle West or the Far West or the South 
are penalized by Congress under this law. 

The new law will divide our county into 
sections separated by barriers of dollars and 
cents; barriers in a country where unity of 
thought and feeling has been considered vitally 
necessary ever since the days of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

This is the most pernicious feature of the 
new law. Postage on periodicals should be the 
same for all parts of the United States, just as 
it has always been and just as it is for letters. 


This 50 to 900 per cent. postage increase on 
magazines is not a war tax. Publishers were 
already taxed by excess profits and income 
taxes. It is not a war tax; Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Burleson has so stated in his annual re- 
port when he declared it is permanent postal 
legislation—unless repealed through your pro- 
tests to Senators and Congressmen. Will you 
write, telegraph, or urge the passage of resolu- 


° : ; ; s 
tions of protest against this destructive law? 


HEN this country was very young, Congress 

decided that magazines and newspapers 

should be carried through the mails at a 
flat rate of one cent a pound, regardless of the dis- 
tance. The argument was that a big country like 
this needed all possible freedom of intercommunica- 
tion to bind it together. The more a man in the 
East wrote to his friends in the West the more 
interchange of information there was between North 
and South, whether by letter or through the printed 
page, the better solidified country we would have. 
So Congress argued in the early days. And it 
decided that every United States citizen, whether 
he lived in the city or the country, whether on the 
Atlantic coast, or along the Mississippi, or on the 
Pacific, should have his letters delivered to him, 
and his magazines, at a fixed flat rate. 


This system has worked pretty well in this 
country. Never before in the history of the world 
have a hundred million people, stretched out over 
so vast a territory, been held together as a unit. 
Always, elsewhere, there have been different dia- 
lects and customs and ideas. But we Americans 
have no dialects; we have no geographical divi- 
sions of customs or interests. We are one people. 
And to the national magazines belongs much credit 
for this phenomenon. 


The business man in New Orleans who gets a 
good idea passes it on through his trade paper, 
and the business man in St. Paul and Philadelphia 
and Spokane adopts it. And everywhere you find 
men speaking the same business language and 
following the same business methods. The farmer 
in Maine who discovers how to increase the pro- 


wad 


of Thought and Feeling 


ductiveness of his soil sends out the good news 
through his farm paper, and a million other farm- 
ers read and welcome it. 


Under the zone system all this would be changed. 
The man of the East would be an alien in thought 
and interest to the man of the West. The great 
majority of magazines will continue to be issued 
in New York, and under this act of Congress every 
man or woman who lives at a distance from New 
York will be penalized on that account—the pen- 
alty growing larger the farther West and South 
he or she may live. 


WICE Congress has appointed commissions ~ to 

investigate the zone idea. Both commissions 

reported unanimously against a zone system. 
The last commission, headed by Justice Charles E. 
Hughes, said: 


“It would seem to the commission to be entirely 
impracticable to attempt to establish a system of 
zone rates for second-class matter.” 


The zone system of postage in effect inflicts a 
punishment upon you for living in the South or 
West. If you claim that there is no reason for you 
to be punished—that living in the South or West 
is no crime—then you agree with the position which 
the periodical publishers upheld before Congress. 


But the publishers were not strong enough to 
influence Congress. If you are to be protected 
from this injustice, you will have to take the matter 
up personally with your Senator and Congressman. 
Congress does not care much for any publisher or 
group of publishers; it cares a great deal for your 
vote. 
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WILL YOU HELP? 


i F you believe it is unfair to lay a penalty 

upon people because they live at a 

distance from New York, why not assert 
that belief where it will do good? 


Te tT 


mn 


Mn te 


If you believe in the right of every 
citizen to have his mail delivered at the 
same rate, why not say so in a way that : 
will be effective? : 


If you believe that no sections should 
be discriminated against in the cost of 
their reading matter, why not use your 
influence? 


tonaevenianeuinneniia 


Write to your Congressmen and one or 
both Senators, protest against this destruc- 
tive law, and demand its repeal. 


sean 


: Get your club or association to adopt 
: resolutions demanding its repeal. 





Will you enroll to help repeal this law 
that penalizes pericdical readers with 
heavy penalties? 


If so, send your name and address—and 
a copy of any resolutions adopted—to 
CHARLES JOHNSON POST 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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At a critical time like this we want to bind our 
country together stronger than ever in sentiment 
and purpose. Anything that tends to divide, sec- 
tionalize, or create differences of thought is per- 
nicious. This is precisely what the Zone System 
will do if not repealed. 


You must not forget that the Zone System for 
mailing magazines is already a law, although it 
does not go into effect until July 1. We must 
fight vigorously, day and night, to have this un- 
just imposition set aside before July 1, if we can. 
We are doing our part. We are leaving no stone 
unturned, but, without your co-operation, our 
efforts can accomplish next to nothing. 


Canada has been at war since 1r9r4. This is 
an object lesson for us. The area of Canada is 
actually greater than the United States. The 
population of Canada, however, is considerably 
less. Canada, all told, has less than eight million 
people; the United States has over one hundred 
million. You would naturally think that, with 
her small population, the second-class postal 
charges would be much higher in Canada than 
with us. They are less. Think of it! The postal 
charges for mailing magazines and newspapers 
in Canada is just one-fourth cent per pound. One- 


fourth cent, mind you. This is exactly one-fourth 
our present rate. And even with the one-fourth. 
cent rate, Canada makes a profit on her Postal 
Department. 


Is the Postal Department of the United States 
losing so much money that such a tremendous 
increase in postal charges on second-class matter 
is a necessity? No! A thousand times, no! The 
Postal Department of the United States in 1917 
made a profit of over $9,000,000. It is not an 
institution run for profit. It is a public service 
run for the people. Even after paying out 
$50,000,000 for Rural Free Delivery, the Post. 
office Department made $9,000,000 in 1917, 


. ee publishing business is the only business ip 
the country that is voluntarily and enor. 

mously contributing to the aid of the Govern. 
ment without any charge whatever. The Goy- 
ernment is constantly being donated unlimited 
space by hundreds of periodicals which in the 
aggregate is of almost incalculable cash value, 
The manuafacturers of steel, munitions, ships 
clothing and of every other sort of needed supplies 
sell their products to the Government, and are 
deemed patriotic in merely increasing their output 
and their own profits. The periodicals’ great 
salable commodity is space, and this to the value of 
billions of dollars is being freely and gladly given 
to the Government without thought of price, 
Uncle Sam comes to the editor and savs—“You 
have a tremendous circulation— please help us 
get the truth before the nation.” All right. So 
the Liberty Loan people write to the editor and 
ask him to help sell their bonds—and he does, 
The food administrator asks the editor to help get 
the truth about food to the people—and the editor 
does. The fuel administrator asks the editor to 
help educate the people about coal —and he 
does. And the War Savings Stamp _ people 
ask the editor to speak up for them—and the 
editor does. And the periodical publisher's only 
regret is that he has not wider circulation aad still 
more extended service to give to the Government, 
free of charge. 


gp penny J. W. LINN of Chicago Univer- 
sity makes a remarkably clear statement of the 

case in the interest of public education. “What 
I would like to do,” says Professor Linn, “is to 
point out the result on the nation if you increase 
the price and limit the circulation of newspapers 
and magazines. 


“You shut off the farm journals, as these pro- 
posed zone rates would shut them off,” says Prof. 
Linn, “and you decrease the productive power of 
this country by millions of dollars. 


“You know what would happen—you know that 
the prices to subscribers would rise, and circulation 
would narrow—and just who would lose out? 
Why, just exactly the people who must have the 
reading habit if this is going to be a democratic 
nation—the small-town people, the country people. 
These publications are printed in big cities; the 
first zone, the cheapest zone, would be in and 
near those cities. That means you have shut of 
education just where it is needed. The cities will 
read anyway; there are many educational oppor- 
tunities in the cities anyway; but the small towns 
and the rural districts depend to a large extent on 
newspapers and magazines. 


“You shut out those boys and girls, those men 
and women, from the readtng habit. You shut 
them out from the freest possible circulation of 
ideas, just at the time when the freest possible 
circulation is most essential. 


“I say as a college teacher, a man who has been 
in the educational] profession almost a generation, 
that in my judgment you could hardly stab nearer 
the heart of the nation than by stabbing at the 
circulation of newspapers, magazines and farm 
papers. 

“Yet that is exactly where this increase In 
second-class postal rates, this Zone System, 1s di- 
recting the knife!” 


Bae postal section of the War Revenue Bill 
was defeated in the United States Senate, 
and yet, in spite of the Senate, it became 4 


law. How did this strange event happen? It 
came about because a small group of politicians 
ire War 


threatened to delay the passage of the ent! 
Revenue Bill unless the section referring to 2° 
increase in second-class postage was retained. / 
more unjust piece of legislation directed at one 
single industry and forced in a more unfair way, 
has never been passed by the Corgress of the 
United States. 
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